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ANY railway officers have been under the impression that 
the adoption of powerful Mallet locomotives would cause 
considerable trouble by break-in-twos and the resulting damage 
to the freight cars in starting long trains. Inquiry as to this 
has been made of a number of roads which have had more or 
less experience with the large locomotives, and if there is any 
trouble of this sort it does not appear to be at all serious. Every- 
thing depends on the proper handling of the locomotives. An 
officer of one road, whose engineers are men of limited experi- 
ence, very few of them having run an engine more than four 
years, says that it is surprising to find how quickly the engineers 
will learn to handle trains of from 5,000 to 6,000 tons without 
breaking them in two, if the cars are what they ought to be. 
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Some trouble was experienced with 40-ton steel underframe cars 
from a neighboring road, which were equipped with weak draft 
gear and poor couplers, but this was materially reduced by get- 
ting the owners of the cars to pay more attention to the condi- 
tion of these parts. Another road reports that the Mallet loco- 
motives lose less time in starting and handling trains than the 
simple locomotives, because the two units of the type of Mallet 
which it is using do not slip simultaneously, and this is true 
whether the engine is working compound or simple. If one 
unit does slip the other is not affected, and the strain on 
the train is continuous. The usual practice on this same road is 
to double head with two 4-8-0 locomotives, the combined weight 
of which is from 10 to 15 per cent. heavier than a single Mallet; 
they haul more tonnage than the Mallet, but the records show 
that this is accomplished without any more damage to the cars 
than when a single engine is used. A western road, which also 
uses Mallets in road service, reports that when these locomotives 
are loaded to their capacity they will start the trains easier than 
is possible with consolidation locomotives. This, because of the 
fact that the Mallet can be operated simple when starting the 
train, thus greatly increasing the tractive effort and allowing the 
locomotive to move off, easily. 
E publish on another page two letters, one entitled “The 
Operation of a Division” and the other “Clogging the 
Wheeis with Explanations and Reports,” which deal with prac- 
tically the same subject in much the same way, although they 
come from railway men in two quite widely separated sections 
of the country. Both voice the complaint that under modern 
conditions and methods of railway operation the superintendent 
of a division often has not the opportunity to superintend it. 
He is kept busy today, they say, explaining the things that hap- 
pened yesterday, and the consequence is the happening today of 
things which he will have to explain tomorrow. While his sub- 
ordinates run the division the superintendent is elevated or de- 
pressed to the rank of the official explainer. Anyone who 
will inquire among the superintendents will be told that there is 
a good deal of truth in all this. Of course, no one questions 
that the higher operating officers should keep in close touch with 
the operation of each division and demand explanations of im- 
portant events or conditions the reasons for which are not clear. 
But the more time, thought and energy the superintendent must 
give to explanation and justification the less he will be able to 
give to doing his proper work, that of operating his division, and, 
in consequence, the more things there will be for him to explain 
and justify. It is a defect of some men that after they have 
delegated certain duties to their subordinates they do not super- 
vise: and check them up enough to make sure that they are doing 
their work properly. It is an even worse defect, however, for a 
superior to supervise, criticise and demand explanations until he 
deprives his subordinates of opportunity and inclination freely 
to exercise initiative and enterprise. The job of a superintendent 
is to superintend. If he is not big enough for his job, the best 
thing to do is to get somebody who will be. If he is big enough 
for the job, he is big enough to be given a pretty free hand in 
determining both what he shall do and what he shall explain. If 
it is necessary to have an official explainer to satisfy the curiosity 
of superior officers and their chief clerks, might it not be a good 
plan to designate some particular assistant superintendent ‘or 
other subordinate officer to spill the ink of explanation, and let 
the superintendent go out on the line, perform each day his 
proper function of superintending the operations of that day, and 
thereby reduce the necessity of explanation to a minimum? 


HE Chicago freight handlers, who have been on strike 
since May 4, agreed on June 27 to an unconditional 
surrender, by which the railways will take back into service, 
by July 31, 1,800 out of the 5,865 employees who left their 
work. The places of the others have been filled, and many 
of those who took part in the walkout have lost their pension 








rights. That the strike of the shop employees of the Harri- 
man Lines, the Illinois Central and the Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas last fall has been a complete failure from the standpoint 
of the strikers is demonstrated by the efforts they are now 
making to secure a sympathetic walkout on the other western 
lines. Both the shop employees’ and the freight handlers’ 
strikes have caused inconvenience to the public and have cost 
the railways large amounts of money, but the results to the 
roads of their having the courage not to yield should be well 
worth the cost. The present, from the standpoint of em- 
ployees, is a bad time to strike. In the case of the freight 
handlers’ strike the settlement was effected by the intercession 
of the shippers, as represented by the Chicago Association 
of Commerce. When times were good and traffic heavy the 
railways were perhaps too prone to submit to the demands of 
the walking delegates and grant high wages to avoid the re- 
ductions of earnings that strikes would cause. When traffic 
and earnings fell off, the high wages remained and operating 
expenses could not be reduced in proportion to the decline 
in earnings. Apparently some of the labor leaders had be- 
come so flushed with their successes in obtaining wage ad- 
vances in good times, on the simple argument of the increased 
cost of living to the employees, and regardless of the effect of 
the same cause on the railways, that they thought they could 
continue to get higher wages and more favorable conditions 
of work in bad times. But they now find the railways more 
disposed to fight and public sentiment less inclined to sup- 
port every demand of labor. The settlement of the freight 
handlers’ strike will enable the railways to establish at Chi- 
cago a plan of compensation based on the tonnage of freight 
handled instead of on hours worked. The result doubtless 
will be that the employees will receive higher average wages, 
while the railways will get a given amount of freight handled 
at a reduced cost instead of at an increased cost, which would 
have been the result if the strike had been successful. 





OVERNOR STUBBS, of Kansas, who formerly made a lot 

of money as a railway contractor and is now a progressive 
statesman, devoting a good deal of his time to calling the 
railways and other corporations names, testified in a famous 
rate case that he could reproduce the railways of Kansas for 
25,000 a mile—we believe that was the figure O. C. Barber, 
chairman of the Diamond Match Company, who got rich from 
the profits of a concern that used to get its share of railway re- 
bates, and who now spends his leisure in writing magazine 
articles and making speeches attacking the railways for having 
once given rebates, recently declared that the “upset cost” of 
railway construction under modern conditions is $50,000 a mile; 
argued that the railways of the United States, whose outstand- 
ing securities amount to Tess than $63,000 a mile, are over-capi- 
talized; and made an argument for government ownership. In 
view of such utterances as these the figures given in an article 
on another page regarding the cost of reconstruction of the 
Panama Railroad are instructive. This road is owned by the 
government of the United States, and the reconstruction is in 
charge of United States army engineers. The cost of labor and 
materials has been high, the work very heavy, and the standards 
of reconstruction high. On the other hand, it has not been 
necessary to buy right of way, which, of course, the government 
Up to the time that the hearing before the house 
committee on interstate and foreign commerce was held, at 
which the facts that we give elsewhere were presented by offi- 
cials of the line, the expenditures on reconstruction had been 
$167,000 per mile, and it was estimated by the witnesses that 
when the work was finished the cost would be $226,190 a mile. 
The Railway Age Gasette has not the slightest intention to imply 
that there has been any dishonesty or waste. On the contrary, 
doubtless the work has been done honestly, economically and 
skillfully. In any event, however, men like Mr. Stubbs and Mr. 


already owned, 
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Barber will hardly give these figures to show how cheaply rail- 
ways can be built, how much those of the United States are over- 
capitalized, and how much more economical construction and 
operation would be under government ownership. They are 
just as unlikely to cite them in their arguments as they are to 
cite the fact that the average rate per ton per mile charged com- 
mercial freight on the Panama Railroad under government 
ownership is 4.14 cents, as compared with 7.53 mills on the rail- 
ways of the United States. If the reconstruction of the Panama 
Railroad is being economically done, the figures show how much 
railway construction and reconstruction cost under difficult con- 
ditions such as often have been encountered in the United States 
as well as in Panama; and if the work is not being economically 
done, it is an argument against government ownership, for with 
army engineers in charge and the location of the line far from 
the political influences of Washington, the conditions were as 
favorable for economy as they ever could be under government 
ownership. 





NEW ACCOUNTING RULES PRESCRIBED BY THE 
COMMISSION. 


HE Interstate Commerce Commission has issued its form for 
income account and profit and loss statements, for railways, 
and its classification of reveniies and expenses of sleeping car 
operations, of auxiliary operations and of other properties, for 
sleeping car companies. Both orders become effective July 1. 
Both orders carry out in general the theories of accounting which 
the commission has already committed itself to in its other or- 
ders in regard to railway accounting. 

The income acceunt form and the profit and loss form-are the 
two connecting links between the classification of revenues and 
expenses, the rules for which the commission has already had 
in effect since 1907, and the general balance sheet statement, 
rules for which the commission has had in effect since 1910. 
Since the commission has already prescribed forms for revenues, 
operating expenses, additions and betterments, etc., the income 
account and the profit and loss account, as now prescribed, con- 
tain no surprises. 

The commission defines the income account as the account 
which brings together those accounts that show the total amount 
of money that a company received, or has become entitled to 
receive, from its transportation and other operations during a 
given fiscal period; the return accrued during the period upon in- 
vestments ; the disbursements and obligations incurred that affect 
the amounts so received or accrued, and the disposition or allo- 
cation of the net income accrued. The net balance shown by the 
income account is carried to profit and loss. The income account 
prescribed by the commission is on the basis of accruals. Re- 
gardless of whether or not bills contracted in a given fiscal period 
are paid in that period or the money earned in that period is 
received, the income account for that period under the I. C. C. 
rules should show the transaction completely. 

The income statement is divided into four primary accounts: 
railway operating income, other income, deductions from gross 
income, disposition of net income. These four accounts are di- 
vided into thirty-six other accounts. 

The principal facts about the income account, that would not 
have been already suggested by the various accounting orders of 
the commission, are the segregation of appropriations of income 
to sinking and other reserve funds, and the treating of the 
receipts and disbursements for reserve funds and sinking funds 
entirely in this separate account. To illustrate, the dividends re- 
ceived on stocks of other companies, held in sinking or reserve 
funds, are not included in the account “dividend income,” but 
are credited to “income from sinking and other reserve funds.” 
Companies are allowed to use their own discretion as to whether 
to appropriate money for additions and betterments from income, 
or from profit and loss. The same is true as to dividends. 

In a note defining “interest deduction for funded debt.” the 
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commission says that when a funded debt is incurred for new lines 
or extensions the interest that accrues on the funded debt after 
the lines are open for operation should be included in this ac- 
count and should not be charged to road and equipment account 
and interest and commissions, but to “interest deduction for 
funded debt.” There was a chance here for the commission to 
have been much more definite than this. There still seems to be 
considerable confusion of ideas as to when a road is in opera- 
tion. Trains were being run, for instance, over the Western 
Pacific for more than a year before the company began making 
monthly reports to the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
presumably the W. P. did not consider itself a road in operation. 
It would seem a good opportunity for the commission to clear 
up an important point that is still left in a vague state by de- 
fining in its new accounting orders what is meant by roads being 
in operation. 

The profit and loss statement is divided into fifteen accounts, 
four of which are credits and the remainder debits. The form 
of this statement differs little from that now used by roads which 
have accepted the principle of the formation of the general bal- 
ance sheet, as prescribed by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. The form prescribed provides for appropriations for 
dividends, for additions and betterments, for new lines through 
surplus and for loss on abandoned road and equipment. This 
apparently indicates that the commission has not changed its 
views on the way of charging abandoned property which is 
replaced. It will be recalled that the commission’s rule is to 
charge the cost of such property which is replaced to operating 
expenses, and there is at present in the courts a case brought by 
the Kansas City Southern to have this rule of the commission 
declared confiscatory. ; 

The classification of revenues and expenses for sleeping car 
companies is logical, and some such classification is absolutely 
necessary if the commission is to intelligently and adequately 
regulate the operation of sleeping cars and parlor cars. By 
sleeping car companies, apparently the commission means com- 
panies which operate sleeping cars, private passenger cars, parlor 
cars, etc. These companies are required to separate their 
revenues and expenses from operation from their revenues from 
auxiliary operations, which means such operations as dining 
cars, buffet cars, selling cigars and liquors on sleeping cars, etc., 
and their revenue and expenses from other properties, which, 
means manufacturing plants. 

Revenues of sleeping car operations are divided into 21 kinds. 
The division has been made apparently with the primary object 
of getting accounts which will show quite definitely the sources 
of revenue and expenses so as to give the commission a basis on 
which to issue orders reducing or sustaining particular rates. 
The revenue from standard sleeping cars, for instance, is divided 
as between berth revenue and seat revenue, and as between 
charter—per diem rates—charter berth rates and car mileage 
revenue. Tourist sleepers are separated from standard sleepers 
and chair cars. 

Expenses of sleeping car operations are divided as between 
maintenance, conducting car operations and general expenses. 
Maintenance is divided into 26 accounts; conducting car opera- 
tions into 14, and general expenses into 9. Under maintenance 
the same policy of charging for depreciation is adhered to as in 
the case of maintenance of railway passenger and freight 
equipment. 

It is unnecessary to comment at any length on the form of the 
accounts which the commission has just issued, since most of the 
comments that have been made heretofore in these columns on the 
general system of accounts prescribed by the commission apply 
equally to those orders just made. There should be a full sys- 
tem of accounts for sleeping car companies. It has been pointed 
out before in these columns that the relations of railways with 
private car companies are a possible source of evil, and anything 
that will tend to give publicity to these relations and put them 
beyond suspicion of graft in any way is to be welcomed. 
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LEGISLATION REGARDING RESTRAINT OF COM- 
PETITION. 


HERE has been a marked change in the attitude of business 
men, economists and statesmen toward industrial and rail- 
way competition within recent years. Formerly competition was 
regarded as the specific for all transportation, industrial and 
commercial ills. It was considered the sovereign stimulator of 
industrial efficiency and the only effectual preventive of ex- 
cessive rates and prices. This theory found expression in the 
enactment of the Sherman law. Under the common law only 
unreasonable agreements in restraint of trade—in other words, 
unreasonable agreements to limit competition—were unlawful; 
and the framers of the Sherman law meant only to enact into a 
federal law what had been understood to be the common law. 
In its earlier decisions, however, the Supreme Court held that 
the law prohibited agreements in restraint of competition, 
whether reasonable or unreasonable, and it applied this inter- 
pretation especially in railway cases. The legal opinion of the 
country revolted against this interpretation, and the economic 
and business opinion of the country revolted against the law 
as interpreted. The legal revolt finally triumphed in the de- 
cisions in the Standard Oil and American Tobacco Company 
cases, in which the Supreme Court reversed its earlier de- 
cisions, and held that the law prohibited only unreasonable 
restraint of trade. The revolt of business men and economists 
against it has been manifested by repeated attempts to secure 
legislation which would more clearly define unreasonable com- 
binations, would specifically authorize reasonable combinations 
and would provide governmental machinery for separating the 
sheep from the goats. 

S. P. Bush, president of the Buckeye Steel Castings Com- 
pany, and Allen Ripley Foote, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the Ohio State Board of Commerce, recently have 
advocated in testimony before committees of Congress, and also 
in pamphlets, legislation which would permit persons and cor- 
porations engaged in similar lines of business to enter publicly 
into reasonable agreements to prevent ciestructive competition. 
Mr. Bush, in his pamphlet entitled, “The Sherman Act and 
Trade Agreements.” has indicated his views in the following 
language: 

“If the law would permit those in any industry to agree not to sell be- 
low average cost, including 6 per cent. on the capital actually engaged, and 
preferably a small profit, say, 6 per cent., would it not be ethically and 
economically sound and wise? Is it economically sound to sell at or below 
cost, or without a small profit? Would anyone be injured? Would it not 
be an advantage to labor, to capital and to the people at large to stop 
selling at or below cost? 

“If a scientific basis, or set of rules, approved by the government, for 
determining cost could be generally used, would it not be a vast economic 
advantage? Such a cost determination could be a requisite for such a trade 
agreement. It would necessarily have to cover a sufficient period of time 
to furnish a fair average, for it should include the cost during lean times 
as well as good. The agreement would be based on the average of all 
those who would be parties thereto, so that those who by efficiency could 
produce below the average would obtain their just reward and those who 


were inefficient would in time drop out or become efficient, a natural and 
fair result.” 


Mr. Foote has drafted for the consideration of Congress a 
bill to permit reasonable agreements between competitors to 
maintain prices under the provisions of which the question of 
whether an agreement was reasonable would be submitted to the 
determination of a commission of business men, especially organ- 
ized to pass on the particular agreement. He believes that 
business men could determine better than any other class what 
is fair and beneficial, and what otherwise, in business methods. 

Every intelligent and fair-minded man concedes that it is not 
every agreement in restraint of competition that is unreasonable 
and injurious. Agreements to maintain exorbitant prices are 
wrong and harmful to the public, but, on the other hand, com- 
petition carried to such an extreme that it prevents all of the 
competitors, or even most of them, from earning a reasonable 
profit, is destructive to industry, and, by tending to eliminate 
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all the competitors but the strongest, paves the way for monop- 
oly. Obviously, legislation should no more interfere with com- 
binations that are salutary than it should permit those that are 
injurious. 

Over 20 years’ experience with the Sherman law shows that 
sweeping, undiscriminating prohibitions of combinations, whether 
industrial or railway, are not only ineffectual, but defeat their 
own purpose. The Sherman law, preventing reasonable trust 
agreements from being publicly made, has caused such agree- 
ments to be made secretly, and secret agreements are much 
more likely, as experience has shown, to be unreasonable than 
are public agreements. Prohibiting reasonable agreements to 
prevent destructive competition, the law has impelled the com- 
petitors in many cases, in both the industrial and railway fields, 
to consolidate, thereby eliminating competition altogether. It 
would not be shooting very wide of the mark to say that the 
Sherman law, whose purpose has been to maintain competition, 
has been, because of the sweeping nature of its provisions, the 
main agency for fostering unreasonable combinations and monop- 
olistic consolidations. 

In view of these facts and of the conditions with which busi- 
ness interests of all kinds are confronted, proposals such as 
those of Mr. Bush and Mr. Foote should be given very serious 
consideration. In the past the shipping interests of the country 
repeatedly have invoked the Sherman law against the railways, 
because they believed that unrestrained railway competition was 
necessary to keep rates down to a reasonable basis. The attitude 
of the industrial interests seems to be undergoing a change. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission having been given ample 
powers to control railway rate-making, shippers no longer have 
any ground for fearing agreements between competing railways 
regarding rates; and as a result of the enforcement of the Sher- 
man act against industrial combinations, many business men 
have been awakened to the defects of that law. It would seem, 
therefore, that the time ought soon to come, if it is not already 
here, when all the classes of business interests injuriously affected 
by the anti-trust law could be united in a movement for its 
amendment. The Sherman law having been tried for almost a 
quarter of a century, and there being almost universal concur- 
rence in the opinion, regardless of varying points of view, that 
it has been a complete failure, it is hard to see how there can 
be any dissent from the proposition that there ought to be 
adopted some method for dealing with railway and trade agree- 
ments differing very materially from that provided for in this 
statute. 





NEW BOOKS. 


Waterways Versus Railways. By Harold G. Moulton, instructor in political 


economy in the University of Chicago. 468 pages, 5%4 in. x 8% in. 

Bound in cloth. Houghton Miffin Company, Boston. $2 net. 
Professor Moulton has presented in this volume the most inter- 
esting, thorough and conclusive discussion of the question of the 
desirability of extensive development of inland waterways in 
the United States that has ever appeared in print. The title 
of the book is a little misleading. It does not deal with water- 
ways in general, but with inland waterways in particular. It 
is devoted largely to a comparison of the actual present relative 
costs of transportation on inland waterways and railways in 
Europe and the United States, and of what the probable costs 
of transportation by the two agencies would be if the govern- 
ment of the United States should carry out the plans advanced 
by the advocates of extensive building of canals and canalizing 
of rivers in this country. 

Mr. Moulton gives a list of waterway development projects 
that are being advocated, and their total estimated cost foots up 
over a billion dollars. This includes an estimate of $159,000,000 
for a 14-ft. lakes-to-the-gulf deep waterway, and, as is well 
known, the ultimate goal of the advocates of this project is a 
24-ft. channel. In view of what ship canals and the harbor fa- 
cilities necessary to make them useful have cost in other parts 
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of the world, Mr. Moulton concludes that “it is reasonable to be- 
lieve that a ship canal 24 ft. deep between Chicago and the Gulf 
of Mexico could not be constructed and placed in harmonious 
relationship with the railways for less than $1,000,000,000. It 
should be added that if the plan of building first a 14-ft. water- 
way to be enlarged later to 24 ft. were to be followed the total 
cost would in all probability prove greatly in excess of this 
amount.” Therefore, it is within the bounds of conservatism to 
say that the inland waterway projects now advocated would cost 
about $2,000,000,000. 

Mr. Moulton clearly recognizes and throughout insists upon 
the principle that from the standpoint of the public welfare the 
real question to be considered is not whether water transportation 
can be made cheaper than rail transportation for the shipper, 
but whether the total cost of water transportation, including the 
interest on the amount expended in developing the waterways, 
the cost of maintaining them, plus the cost of maintaining and 
operating the boat lines and a reasonable return on the invest- 
ment in them, can be made cheaper than the total cost of rail- 
way transportation; for, as he very lucidly shows, and as has 
been pointed out repeatedly in the columns of the Railway Age 
Gazette, if the total cost of railway transportation can be demon- 
strated to be less than the totai cost of inland water transporta- 
tion, then the government could secure cheap.transportation fo1 
the shipper at less cost to the taxpayer by subsidizing transporta- 
tion by rail rather than by subsidizing transportation by water. 
As Mr. Moulton says, if additional facilities of transportation can 
be provided more cheaply by building railways than by building 
waterways, and it is felt that additional facilities should be pro- 
vided by the government, then the best thing for the government 
to do would be to expend such money as it has to lay out on 
internal improvements in building railways rather than in build- 
ing waterways. 

The most interesting of the chapters in which Mr. Moulton 
analyzes and compares the relative costs of railway and inland 
water transportation are those dealing with the situation in Ger- 
many. There, if anywhere, the evidence that transportation on 
canals and canalized rivers can be made cheaper than on rail- 
ways would be found. Mr. Moulton finds that various commer- 
cial, geographic and administrative advantages have combined in 
an exceptional manner to further the transport of goods on the 


. Rhine, and his conclusion is that transportation on it is cheaper 


than it is by rail. He seems to believe, however, that if the rail-. 
ways of Germany were allowed to more freely adjust their rates 
within the iimits of the cost of rail transportation, in order to 
meet the competition of the Rhine, they would be able to take 
much of its business away from it. He concludes, giving very 
elaborate statistics to support his conclusion, that the total cost 
of transportation on the railways of Germany, although their 
rates are much higher than the rates of the railways of the 
United States, is less than the total cost of transportation on 
the canalized rivers of Germany, and much less than on the 
canals. 

The greatest inland canal of Germany is the Dortmund-Ems. 
Mr. Moulton’s analysis of the cost of transportation on it is 
interesting as illustrating his method and even more interesting 
for what it shows. We quote as follows from pages 215 to 219 
of his book: 


“The location could hardly be improved upon. From the very center 
of the mining territory the canal runs almost due north, a distance of 
155 miles to the North Sea port of Emden. The country is almost per- 
fectly level, and for 62 miles of the distance existing waterways were 
utilized, leaving only 93 miles to be entirely excavated. The capacity 
is sufficient for barges carrying 600 tons. .. . 

“The following table shows the complete cost of the project. including 
the branch, Ems-Jade Canal, near Emden: 


Canal proper to April 1, 1906 
Dortmund Harbor 

Emden Harbor 

Later canal works 

Ems-Jade Canal 


$24,493,073 
“This total cost of $24,493,073 is equal to $157.648 per mile for the 
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155 miles of the main canal; this is once and a half as much as the average 


capitalization of German railways, which are fully equipped for both 
freight and passenger service, and probably three times what it would 
have cost to build an all-freight railway. The above statistics, museover, 
do not include the cost of boats, a very important item, as is apparent 
from the amount of the traffic. 

“The statistics which will be found of greatest significance, however, 
are those which reveal the yearly cost of operation and maintenance. 
The state fixes the tolls that are charged for the use of the waterway 
at a very low figure, varying from 7.5 to 14.5 cents a ton, according 
to the character of the freight; while the harbor dues are from .5 to 1.5 
cents a ton. Although the harbor dues are sufficient to cover the mere 
operation outlays, those on the canal are not adequate to cover even 
running expenses. In both cases a large yearly interest has to be paid 
from general taxation sources. ,In the following table are gathered 
together statistics showing the yearly deficit. The only available statistics 
are those for the year 1905, as furnished by Mr. Peters: 


Operation deficit on Dortmund-Ems Canal.......... $174,432 

Yearly interest and sinking fund, at 3.5 per cent.. 623,428 

Operation deficit on Ems-Jade Canal............... 16,471 

Yearly interest and sinking fund, at 3.5 per cent.. 79,588 
Operation surplus on Dortmund Harbor..... $31,361 

Yearly interest and sinking fund, at 3.5 

HAE? (AMAENL SW GG Saale 4 era) Gie Mane eae alee A ela hala 45,801 

ge S| eS A he OE OER De an ee 14,440 

MMR ANON ois g Ws sore ere elore pret aie else 6 wield 028 0: $908,359 


*Emden harbor is not included, statistics not being available. 


“The astonishing fact is here disclosed that, in order to encourage traffic 
on the prize canal of Germany, the government and interested cities were 
obliged to donate to the waterway more than $900,000 in the single year 
1905. Let us see what this amounts to in the way of freight rates. . 

“In the year 1905 the tonnage carried was 1,518,000. The donation 
in that year, therefore, amounted to a fraction less than 60 cents a ton. 
It is regretted that financial statistics of a later date are not available; 
but it is practically certain that there can have been little improvement. 
While the traffic has increased, thereby perhaps appreciably reducing the 
cost of haulage for each unit of traffic, there have been increased capital 
outlays amounting to $1,375,000, the interest on which is probably suffi- 
cient to counterbalance the saving from increased tonnage. The year 
1905 may consequently be regarded as typical. 

“This 60 cemts a ton, however, by no means represents the total cost of 
transportation on the canal. It is merely a bonus given to attract the 
traffic away from the railways. The state’s tolls, the harbor dues, and 
the freight charges of the boat companies are yet to be added. We have 
seen that the tolls, according to the class of freight, vary between 7.5 
and 17.5 cents per ton. Since the larger portion of the tonnage is low- 
class freight, the average charge should perhaps be placed as low as 
9 cents a ton. The harbor dues varied from .5 to 1.5 cents per ton; 
an even cent per ton will not be far from the average. These dues, then, 
amount to about 10 cents per ton. The freight rates on the canal are, 
for all classes of freight, 1.9 pfennigs per ton per kilometer (about 2.8 
mills per ton per mile). At least three-fourths of this traffic travels 
practically the full length of the canal. In 1908, of the downstream 
traffic through the Meppen locks, 76.5 per cent. was coal, and of the up- 
stream tonnage, 67 per cent. was iron ore. All of this, at least, traveled 
practically the entire length of the canal. Since the total length of the 
route is 250 kilometers, one may safely take 200 kilometers as the average 
haul. At 1.9 pfenniges per ton per kilometer, the freight cost proper is, 
then, approximately 95 cents a ton. Summarizing: $.60 (deficit), + $.09 
(tolls), + $.10 (harbor dues), + $.95 (freight charge) = $1.74, the cost 
per ton of carrying low-class freight an average distance of about 200 
kilometers, or 123 miles. 

“Tt should be noted here that since Prussian railways are conducted 
at a very good profit, this waterway rate is not computed on the same 
basis as are railway rates. Were the waterway to yield a large net revenue 
to the state, the rates would obviously have to be much more than $1.74 
a ton. It should be stated that the boat companies attempt to make a 
profit on the carrying business, but since the capital invested in barges is 
very small in comparison with that invested in the waterway itself, it 
cannot be said that this fact materially affects the situation. To earn a 
net profit of 2.5 per cent. on the total capital invested in the waterways, 
as in the case of railways, would necessitate raising the water rate to more 
than $2 a ton. These figures, it will be seen, are only roughly approxi- 
mate, for by the nature of the case it is impossible to make a mathe- 
matically exact computation, Accepting the above figure, then, as only 
approximately accurate, let us compare it with the German railway rates. 

“The rates on the German railways are 2.49 pfennigs per ton per 
kilometer for coal, and 3.55 pfennigs per ton per kilometer for the 
average on all classes of goods. If all of this 1,518,000 tons of canal 
traffic, therefore, were carried at the coal rate, the cost per ton, using 
the same distances as above, would be $1.25. If it were carried at the 
average rate of all commodities on the railways of the country, the cost 
would be $1.78 per ton. Since 76.5 per cent. of the downstream traffic 
is coal, 67 per cent. of that upstream is iron ore, and nearly the whole is 
low-class freight, the average freight rate would doubtless be under $1.40 
a ton. This is as against more than $2 by water. And even yet, it should 
be observed, the cost of transshipment from rail to water, and vice versa, 
is not included in the water computation. All in all, therefore, water 
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transportaiton is here seen to be much more costly than that by rail. No 
better illustration could be desired than the Dortmund-Ems Canal, to show 
the fallacy of the almost universal contention that canal transportation 
is essenially cheaper than that by rail.” 

The evidence given by Mr. Moulton that the expenditures of 
the German government on the building of canals and canalizing 
of rivers has invoived and is still involving enormous economic 
waste is so overwhelmingly conclusive that one naturally is led 
to wonder upon what theory intelligent government officials can 
persist in the present policy. Their theory is very concisely stated 
in the following quotation which Mr. Moulton gives from an ar- 
ticle by Dr. Sympher, head of the waterways division of the de- 
partment of public works: “The cost of transportation on Ger- 
man waterways is considerably less than by rail. The freight 
charges between places that are situated directly on the water- 
ways and are reached without the aid of railways are generally 
far less than the railway charges, and on long water stretches 
this is all the more perceptible, as the state levied taxes cannot 
he considered.” ‘(The italics are ours.) Just why the state 
ievied taxes cannot be considered, Dr. Sympher did not say, and 
Mr. Moulton could not find out. It is easy to prove any propo- 
sition if the proponent be permitted to ignore all the evidence 
against it, and to put in all the evidence for it. 

Mr. Moulton’s demonstration of the relatively greater total 
cost of water than of rail transportation in other European coun- 
tries is more conclusive, if possible, than the evidence introduced 
by him in reference to the situation in Germany. He accepts 
the view of M. Colson, the eminent French authority on trans- 
portation, that the real power which is behind the movement 
for waterway development in Germany is the Emporer, who 
“is suffering from a delusion” that the development of inland 
navigation is absolutely indispensable to the development of ocean 
commerce. 


After having presented the case of waterways versus railways 
in European countries, Mr. Moulton turns to a discussion of 
“The Lakes-to-Gulf Ship Canal” (chapter 15), “Fourteen Feet 
through the Valley” (chapter 16), “A Depth of Eight Feet from 
Lakes to Gulf” (chapter 17), “Improvement of the Ohio River” 
(chapter 18) and “The Enlargement of the Erie Canal’ (chap- 
ter 19). He concludes that if a lakes-to-gulf ship canal 24 ft. 
deep were dug, it would cost at least a billion dollars; that the 
total cost of transportation on it would exceed the total cost of 
transportation by rail, even if it were used by 10,000-ton vessels; 
that it is wholly improbable that ocean vessels would use it, be- 
cause the draft of large freighters is now around 28 ft. and in 
another 20 years—in other words, by the time the canal was fin- 
ished—a depth of more than 24 ft. would become the rule. His 
conclusions are almost equally adverse to the 14 ft. and 8 ft. 
projects, to the improvements of the Ohio river and to the en- 
largement of the Erie canal, but space will not permit a sum- 
mary of the evidence and arguments that he advances in refer- 
ence to them. However, we cannot refrain from quoting the 
three concluding paragraphs of the book, which concisely sum 
up Mr. Moulton’s deductions and the reasons for them: 


“We have found from our study that everywhere, in Europe no less 


‘than in the United States, thete has occurred pari passu with the develop- 


ment of railways in the third quarter of the nineteenth century a rapid 
decline in the amount of traffic carried on inland water routes. This 
decline has continued to the present day in England and the United States, 
and it has been checked in the countries of continental Europe only by 
the extending of government subsidies to the waterways. In order to 
prevent the almost complete diversion of traffic from the waterways it has 
been necessary for government to assume all, or nearly all, the fixed 
charges connected with water transportation, to pay for building, equip- 
ping and maintaining the water routes, and to furnish them free of charge 
to the water carriers. When thus relieved of all save the mere direct 
cost of operating the boats, it is usually, though not always, possible for 
the water carriers to offer rates which enable them to compete with rail- 
ways, which are entirely self-supporting. Even then, it is not infrequently 
necessary to protect the waterways still further from railway competition 
by arbitrarily compelling the railways to quote rates from 20 to 50 per cent. 
higher than those by water, as is the case in France and Belgium; and 
although the cost of transportaiton by water, when to the rate charged by 
the water carriers are added the taxes levied by the state in support of 
the waterways themselves, is usually much greater than that by rail, many 





people have still clung, strange as it may seem, to the belief that canal 
transportation is much cheaper than that by rail. 

“There can no longer be any question, however, that so far at least 
as canals are concerned, the cost of transportation, all factors included, is 
almost universally much greater by water than by rail. It is only in 
the case of very short canals which connect long stretches of naturally 
navigable waters that they can have any economic justification at the 
present time. While canals satisfactorily served the needs of an earlier 
period, their day, like that of the sickle, the hand-loom and the spinning- 
jenny, is now forever past. Precisely as the canal supplanted the horse 
in the carriage of through freight, so in turn has the railway, in the course 
of industrial progress, come to take the place of the canal in the field of 
transportation. To attempt now to return to the antiquated system of 
transportation of a half-century ago, or to make canals an integral part of 
a national transportation system, whether for the carriage of high-class or 
low-grade freight, it matters not, is to attempt to turn backward the clock 
of time. 

“In the case of rivers, however, the situation may at times be somewhat 
different. But, after all, river transportation is usually analogous to that 
by canal, for comparatively few of our streams are really natural highways 
of commerce. As a rule they are navigable for the purposes of modern 
transportation, in name only, rather than in fact. So long as the cost 
of canalization of a river amounts to forty, sixty, or a hundred thousand 
dollars a mile, it belongs in the same category as a canal. A river like 
the Rhine, whose banks are firm, whose gradient is gentle, whose water 
supply is constant, and the cost of regulation of which is almost negligible, 
may, indeed, be regarded as a natural avenue of commerce; but a river 
such as the Mississippi, with ever-caving sides and shifting bottoms, with 
periods of alternating floods and droughts, and the control of which is, 
in the opinion of engineers, a greater task than the building of the Panama 
canal, is no more to be regarded as a natural highway of commerce than 
any artificial channel whatsoever. The test of the commercial success of 
such a river must lie in the cost of rendering it navigable for the pur- 
poses of modern transportation, Our investigations have indicated that it 
is only in rare instances that river transportation can be made as econom- 
ical as transportation by rail.” 

In getting materials for the work the author consulted innu- 
merable official publications and books and magazine articles on 
transportation, and also went abroad and secured a great deal 
of information at first hand both by observation and by con- 
ference with those who were best situated to furnish him author- 
itative materials. The book is very lucidly and interestingly 
written, and for the public welfare it is to be hoped that it will 


gain a very wide circulation. 


Railroad Statistics. Price, Waterhouse & Co., 54 William street, New York. 


9 in x 12 in. 

This is a series of charts, bound conveniently, showing certain 
comparative operating statistics of 53 of the principal railways 
in the United States for the four years ended June 30, 1911. 
The roads are divided into eight groups, each group being 
shown on a single chart, and there is a ninth chart showing 
the aggregate and average figures for groups. The figures are 
taken from the annual reports to stockholders made by the com- 
panies, and additional figures are supplied when necessary from 
the reports made to the Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
figures that are shown are well selected to give an idea of traffic 
and operating conditions, and a fairly good idea of maintenance. 
The fact that four years’ figures are shown for each road is a 
great help in studying the trend of conditions and makes this 
set of charts unique, we believe. Beside the total traffic statis- 
tics, there are figures showing the per cent. of total operating 
revenue consumed by each of the five classes of expenses recog- 
nized by the Interstate Commerce Commission. Revenue is 
shown per mile of road operated; maintenance of way is shown 
per mile of single track and per revenue train mile; and repairs 
of equipment is shown per locomotive, per pound tractive power, 
per passenger car mile, etc. 

A set of charts like this, prepared under the direction of ac- 
countants with the reputation of Price, Waterhouse & Company, 
is to be welcomed. Like all other analyses of operating costs 
of railways, the figures must be carefully studied and can only 
be used to make comparisons as between different roads by those 
who have a considerable knowledge of railway operation and the 
factors which enter into unit costs on different roads. Many 
of the figures are those frequently referred to in any study of 
a railway’s operation, and the book will form a valuable addition 
to any statistical library. 
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Kelters to the Lditer. 


CLOGGING THE WHEELS WITH EXPLANATIONS AND 
REPORTS. 








Omauna, Neb., June 20, 1912. 
To THE Epitor oF THE RaiLway AGE GAZETTE: 

In the old days a division superintendent had time to know 
his subordinates personally; to study their characteristics and 
handle each man accordingly. Along the line, he knew the big 
shippers and most of the business men by their first names. 
He knew thé speed and tractive power of his locomotives, and, 
what is more important, what each engineer could get out of 
them; the conductor’s ability to get over the road, and the 
station agents’ troubles. Things happened in those days, pro- 
portionately, about the same as today, but he handled them, 
and at times when it was of enough importance, made a report 
and an explanation to his superior officer. In order to be 
fully conversant with the facts it was sometimes necessary to 
hold an investigation. They look innocent enough, those two 
words—investigation and explanation—but there is not now an 
operating official in the world, who speaks English, but knows 
their meaning and knows it well—better than Webster. If 
there was a secret society of operating officials the pass word 
would be, “investigation,” and the answer to the distress sign, 
“explanation.” 

Back in the 80’s the trouble started. The general superin- 
tendent had so much business he could not see all of the ex- 
planations sent him by his division superintendents, so they 
were turned over to the clerks to handle. They had plenty 
of time and the authority to sign the “old man’s” name; they 
asked questions; became hungry for explanations; and it was 
gratifying to their personal vanity to require a superintendent, 
who drew three times as much salary as they, to go into the 
minutest details of explanation and answer questions that only 
a person whose sole occupation is letter writing can ask. The 
growth of this evil has kept pace with the growth of railways. 
A division superintendent today is anywhere from one day to a 
week behind with his explanations, and has absolutely no hope 
of catching up. He comes to his office early in the morning 
and looks over the business handled last night and yesterday. 
The “Morning Report” is a birdseye view of his division, 
giving the train movements and yard conditions. A derail- 
ment here—a limited train delayed there—an engine gone 
wrong and delayed an important train—many things indicate 
his business is not moving freely. He commences to dictate 
letters and telegrams to his line officers, criticising and re- 
quiring explanations, fortifying himself with information to 
enable him to explain to his superiors (or to be exact, their 
clerks), and the day is gone with nothing to speak of done 
in the present—all of it spent in handling things that are past 
and gone. Even his visitors, who are not railway employees, 
call to register a complaint about some past neglect, and are 
promised an investigation and an explanation. 

The call boy is doing today’s business today and doing it by 
the clock. Each outbound train depends on him to furnish a 
crew. 

The yardmaster is handling this minute’s business. The 
kaleidoscopic problems of terminal work give no time for 
explanation. The past buries its dead without any post mor- 
tems, or coroner’s inquests, so far as he is concerned. 

The trick despatcher is in the same class. His finger is on 
the pulse of transportation, and he is working in the present 
tense with a short look into the future, planning his moves 
like a chess player. 

The chief despatcher is the storm center—the dividing line 
between past mishaps and present happenings. No person 
should say or do anything that would add one atom to his 
duties. He is the busiest of the busy, and there is no one who 
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has to think as many times to the square inch, make as many 
important decisions to the minute, or change his plans as many 
times in a day as he. He always has the information you want 
on his tongue’s end, and with the same breath tells some brake- 
man’s wife on the phone when her husband’s train will be in. 

When we close the door to the despatcher’s office we shut 
out the sound of the telegraph instruments, throbbing with the 
details of today’s business, and as we pass the doors of the 
various offices down the hall the steady rattle of typewriters 
indicates that events from twenty-four hours to a month or 
more old are being investigated and explained. They cannot 
possibly catch up with the present. How would an official 
feel to step to his job some morning and find that he was free 
to supervise what was going on on his division that day; 
that there was no need to explain increases in operating ex- 
penses, decreases in net tons, engine failures, car shortages, 
delays, accidents, washouts, fires, labor troubles, or why Pas- 
senger Brakeman Jones allowed some prominent politician to 
get off at the wrong station and thereby miss a scheduled 
speech. The sensation would, indeed, be novel, and it would 
take time for him to become accustomed to such a change in 
conditions. 

This is not to be construed to mean no questions, or nothing 
investigated; but really no business can be handled properly 
where yesterday’s transactions take up all of the officers’ time 
today. Even a fruit stand would prove unprofitable with that 
class of management. 

Railway officers and their clerks reflect the individual char- 
acteristics of their superiors in the tone of their correspond- 
ence, and it is magnified on the way down the line. The files 
of some railways read like intended insults, and a man must 
be thick-skinned, indeed, who will not carry some rankling dis- 
satisfaction and hatred in his heart all the time with each 
mail bringing a nagging, sneering insinuation that he ought 
to be a sheepherder instead of a railway official, while other 
lines show a polite regard for the brains and experience that 
have advanced him to a responsible position and his feeling as 
well. And the latter brand obviously gets the best results. 
A man that must be ridiculed or scolded into the performance 
of his duty should be eliminated. There is something about 
the milling he gets on his way to promotion that is a sure 
cure for the swellhead, so that few officers are afflicted with 
it, nor would they get very far up the ladder if they were. 

This explanation matter is not overdrawn. There is not a di- 
vision official but will admit it is true to a considerable extent 
on his territory. The general officers, personally, widen out with 
their promotions and forget or do not realize that the practice 
still continues on the division they came from as well as on 
the new ones that come under their jurisdiction. 

Some railways have line and staff officers, an organization 
patterned after the army. All of the roads are ready and 
anxious to take up new ideas and spend money for improved 
methods of operation, but none of them seem to have taken 
any steps to cut out of their correspondence “investigate and 
advise.” Whether business is heavy or business is light makes 
no difference as to the number and volume of these “advise 
promptly” boys. Things that are overlooked in busy times are 
dug up during slack periods, and the little ones take up just 
as much time for explanations as the big ones. This is merely 
a poor business policy that started right, but has been allowed 
to go on unchecked until it has passed its stage of usefulness 
and become a fetter to the official in the proper discharge of 
his duties. 

The question arises as to why this has not been stopped if 
it is as bad as this article would indicate. It will take a man 
high in authority to stop it—the general managtr, at least; 
and there is enough of the military about a railway organiza- 
tion to prevent a subordinate official from even hinting that 
his superior’s office force is taking up too much of his time 
requiring explanations. 
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The action that could be taken ise similar to that taken by a 
certain western railway president, who thought there were too 
many reports being made, and to determine which ones were 
necessary, put out instructions that “effective at once, all reports 
will be discontinued”; and then said to the heads of the vari- 
ous departments, “Ask for the reports you find absolutely in- 


dispensable in the conducting of your business.” Other roads 
have appointed committees to check up and eliminate super- 
fluous reports, but with indifferent success, as the department 
heads can always find reasons why reports are indispensable, if 
asked about them. Some official finds an abnormal condition 
and applies a remedy, but in order to keep in touch with the 
situation until it clears up he asks for a report from a line 
officer on the job. The report once started continues, no one 
having the audacity to ask his superior to stop it. The ab- 
normal condition has long since disappeared and others have 
sprung up with their quota of reports. This president was a 
wise one, who stopped them all. 

lt is possible and also probable that not a penny would be 
lost, not a wheel would stop, if some one with sufficient au- 
thority would say, “Effective at once, no explanations will be 
required of the operarting department.” 

To be sure, to insure proper discipline, to correct violations 
of the rules, to place responsibility for occurrences of a dis- 
astrous nature, investigations and explanations are necessary; 
but the elimination of the objectionable features would give 
the division officer more time to get closer to his men, preserve 
discipline and detect violations of the rules before an accident 
occurs. TRANSPORTATION. 





THE OPERATION OF A DIVISION. 





Littte Rocx, Ark., June 20, 1912.- 
To THE Epitor oF THE Rattway AGE GAZETTE: 

The methods of operating a division today are as far from what 
they will be twenty or more years from now, as the present 
methods are from those of twenty or more years ago; and those 
of twenty or more years from now will be a great deal more 
on the order of those of twenty or more years ago. 

The “old timer’ who was given charge of a division, knew the 
business from the teachings of actual experience. It was small, 
business was not as heavy as now, and he knew each trainman, 
engineman, yard man and station agent personally. He knew 
each individual engine, its condition and capacity. By his prac- 
tical knowledge of these things he distributed his brain power 
and his steam power to the best advantage. He was over his 
division each day, and knew what trains were run, what time 
they made, what they handled, and as far as the operation of his 
division was concerned, he was personally closer to it than two- 
thirds of our present-day superintendents. He was able to trim 
his sails as he went along, reducing or increasing force from day 
to day as was necessary. 

The present methods on too many lines do not give the superin- 
tendent that close view of his situation and railways are paying 
a high toll to wait for the paper reports to see how they are 
doing. In the old days that I speak of the stockholders, directors 
and presidents were content with about one report a year. They 
were not well versed in the whys and wherefores of railway 
operation and were content with the knowledge that the business 
was a money-maker. 

As the country developed, or I might say was developed by 
the railways, what we old-timers call “outsiders” bought the 
stocks and bonds. They got a voice in the handling of the prop- 
erties, not only as directors, but finally as officers, and too many, 
with no practical knowledge, had ideas of their own as to what 
would be good policy, and to see that their policy was carried 
out hired men of their personal acquaintance. This, coupled with 
the fact that railways have grown faster than railway men of the 
experience of the old timer have been developed or come to 
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light, has brought our present method of operating a division to 
the half-theoretical and half-practical. 

There are many superintendents who cannot tell anywhere 
near what the performance of their division was during the 
previous month, twenty days after its close. But when the 
operating sheet comes out, and is unfavorable, they can write 
up why. And so it goes from month to month. Today our 
superintendents are no nearer being real superintendents in the 
sense of having authority to actually superintend a division’s 
operations than are the present methods like the old ways. 

The new element, or the outsiders, watched first one avenue 
and then another, and gradually we have drifted to running the 
road to please these various hobbies. The operating sheet is 
about ali that we need, and the ton-mile cost tells the story. 
The other volumes of doctored, obsolete and useless reports are 
of little, if any, value, and cause a great deal of expense. Even 
some of our own reports that show actual conditions do not do 
us enough good to pay the cost of stationery and clerical help 
to make them. Another thing to show that we are simply rail- 
roading along the line of least resistance is, that all you have to 
do is to make costs show a decrease. The difference in the rela- 
tive costs of divisions is too wide in some places, but if both 
superintendents show a decrease, they are considered to have 
done equally well, when, as a matter of fact, the high man may 
be too high, and the low man too low for the best interests of 
the property. 

In the matter of supplies we are still at a great disadvantage 
on most lines, even in the face of the good that was, theoretically, 
to come from the new supply department. 

From observation on the operating side of the fence, I agree 
with D. A. D. in his letter, published in your issue of September 
22, 1911. I have read the comments of the “Orphan” in your 
issue of Novembere 10, 1911, i. e., that the superintendent, being 
responsible for the operating cost, should have what is necessary, 
and should have it quick when ordered, and unless something 
is ordered which is quite unusual, his approval should be all that 
is necessary. D. A. D. says, is it not more expensive to carry 
too small a working stock than one too large? The answer is, 
yes, and as the “Orphan” states, the supply department should 
be able to supply on demand material of every description requi- 
site for the operation and maintenance of the property, unusual 
emergencies alone excepted. But does it do that? Not where 
D. A. D. or I have observed. We have yet to teach the supply 
department and a regiment of new born clerks in general offices 
that in over 75 per cent. of the cases the money they think they 
save by cutting off articles on the superintendent’s requisitions 
is not saved, and in too many cases will not pay the interest on 
the expense incurred because the requisitions are not filled. 

To save our part of the much-talked-of million a day, and to 
be in a position to pass muster with the efficiency boards, which 
are not many years off, we must get back to the old way of 
knowing our costs per day; in fact, must get closer to what is 
going on, and work to that end instead of figuring on how to 
explain away what really happened. There is no reason why 
this cannot be done. The train mile is the unit of operation. 
It is a question of tons per train mile, cost of overtime per train 
mile, pounds of coal per train mile, cost of station service, yard 
service, roundhouse service per the train mile. You can easily 
find the daily cost of all fixed charges, then a wire each morning 
telling the train miles, hours overtime, estimated ton miles, gives 
you something to work on. It would take too much space at this 
time to tell all the good things to be accomplished by handling 
the forces on the basis of cost ton miles. There are many ways 
of estimating this; and with it, and a log kept by the despatcher 
showing the causes of failure to get the maximum work from 
each engine each day, the causes of delayed traffic, or of unusual 
occurrences, will permit of your writing a letter any time telling 
what you are really doing. 

For evidence that the trend of the times is back to the old 
way, look at the Harriman lines with the Hine system, the Rock 
Ie’and lines with three general managers, the Frisco lines with 
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“more authority to the station agents” and the Missouri Pacific, 
which under Mr. Bush has made considerable progress in mak- 
ing “real superintendents.” M. A. W. 





PROPOSED CHANGES IN TRAIN RULES. 





NASHVILLE, Tenn., June 29, 1912. 
To THE EpiTor oF THE RAaiLway AGE GAZETTE: 

In your editoria! of June 28, comment is made upon some 
of the recommendations of the Train Despatchers’ Association 
concerning revision of the standard code. There are two 
reasons why Rule 93, as proposed by the despatchers, may 
not be acceptable: (1) It is not possible with us (the Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga & St. Louis) unless the despatching force 
is increased, to give all yard engines time on delayed pas- 
senger trains; nor can the delay which would be incurred by 
getting such time, or by lying on side tracks, be borne. (2) I 
do not feel favorably impressed with a rule which requires 
trains, except those of the first class, to run prepared to stop 
within half the distance seen to be clear. Rather let us put it 
right up to trains moving through yards to so run that an 
accident will not occur. Both crews will claim they were run- 
ning only 6 or 10 miles an hour, as invariably is claimed now; 
and accidents will continue. 

While it is true that the code is constructed on the theory 
that what restricts one train also confers superiority upon 
others addressed that need the help, since there is to be a re- 
vision let an effort be made to make the rule so clear that the 
trainmen, lawyers, jurymen and all will find it impossible to 
place several different constructions on it. I would word Rule 
93 about as follows: “Yard limits will be designated by 
Within yard limits the main track may be used, clearing the 
time of first class trains as prescribed by rule, or protecting 
against such trains as outlined by Rule 99. In approaching or 
moving within yard limits all trains and engines, except trains 
of the first class, must govern themselves accordingly.” The 
exclusive use of form 19 is open to objection for the reason 
that when a train has been cleared, or its engine has passed 
the train-order signal at proceed, form 31 must be used, as 
in such a case the despatcher must himself secure the signatures 
of the conductor and engineman of the train restricted, not 
depending on the word of an operator. Also, the 31 form 
must be used when a train is restricted at a blind siding. The 
19 form may be safely depended on, perhaps, for all other 
movements, provided a form of clearance card is used that 
shows the individual numbers of all orders issued for the 
train, and provided this is repeated to the despatcher by the 
operator, and O. K. given, before any order is delivered to the 
train. H. W. FORMAN. 
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The Chinese railway from Canton to Hankow will be 170 
miles long and will have a gage of 4 ft. 8% in. Over 60 miles are 
in operation. Construction work was delayed on account of the 
oppcsition of the villagers along the line. 


The Anecho district in the German protectorate of Togo- 
land, Africa, has very valuable oil palm forests, the exploitation 
of which would render absolutely necessary the construction of 
a railway line. The negotiations on the subject, up to date, 
have made plain the necessity for such a railway, the line pro- 
posed being from Tsewie to Tokpli. The project has been 
embodied in the bill for the German budget of 1913. 


A concession for the construction of an electrical railway 
from Galata, Turkey, to Rumeli-Kawak, has been given to 
Lenz & Company, of Berlin, Germany. After the preliminary 
work, which will take up a year, the actual work of construc- 
tion will be begun. It is estimated that this will require a 
further four years. The line will connect Constantinople’s 
suburb Galata with the Black Sea, at the mouth of the Bos- 
phorus. 








TWO RAILWAY EXTENSIONS IN ONTARIO. 


History and Construction Details of the Completion of the 
Algoma Central & Hudson Bay and the Algoma Eastern. 


BY R. 3. 


M’CORMICK, 


Chief Engineer, Algoma Certral & Hudson Bay and the Algoma Eastern. 


ALGOMA CENTRAL & HUDSON BAY. 

The construction of the Algoma Central & Hudson Bay 
was begun in the spring of 1900 by the Old Lake Superior Cor- 
poration, under the management of F. H. Clergue, a land grant 
and subsidy being arranged for at that time with tle Canadian 
government. In the spring of 1903 a continuous line had been 
graded from Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., to Josephine Junction, 
170% miles north, with a line extending down to Lake Superior, 
at Michipicoten harbor. This section, 20 miles long, was built 
in 1899-1900 to gain access to valuable iron mines in this ter- 
ritory, owned by the corporation. The grading work on the 
main line was not completely finished, however, as financial mis- 
fortunes overtook the corporation. Track was only laid to a 
point about 55 miles north of the “Soo.” A large number of 
bridges and trestles between this point and Josephine Junction 
were not built, but otherwise the line was completed to sub- 
grade. 

Between the years 1903 and 1908 additional track was laid io 
bring the end of steel at mile 68, no other work being done 
north of this point, however. In 1909 active measures were 


grading in cuts where slides had occurred, bringing up settled 
embankments, all the bridging (excepting Montreal river), track 
laying and ballasting. 

In the meantime a spur of 9% miles long was located from a 
point 17 miles from Michipicoten harbor on the line extending 
from the lake to the mines, northerly to a new iron mine known 
as the Magpie mine. In May, 1910, active work was started on 
this section. The company also started to repair and re-tie the 
upper 10 miles of the 20 miles extending from the harbor to 
Josephine Junction known as the Josephine branch, which had 
been wholly unused for over eight years. This line was in 
wretched shape. The ties were rotten, and as very little ballast 
had originally been used it was necessary to re-ballast the 
whole section. This work was done with company forces, with 
some help from the O’Boyle company. 

From May, 1910, to August, i$11, the work on the main line, 
north from mile 68 and south from Josephine Junction, the 
grading of the Hawk Lake—Hobon section, the building of the 
Magpie branch and the re-building of the 10 miles of the Jo- 
sephine branch, proceeded with the usual ups and downs pecu- 














Long Trestle on 12-Deg. Curve; A. C. & H. B. 


begun by an English syndicate to complete the road, which had, 
in the meantime, secured control of the Lake Superior Corpo- 
ration, including the Algoma Steel Company and the railway 
and other transportation and industrial interests at Sault Ste. 
Marie. Before undertaking the completion and proposed exten- 
sion of the railway, a report was made for the management on 
the whole project by F. H. McGuigan of Toronto. Mr. 
McGuigan reported favorably on the completion and extension 
of the line to connect with the National Transcontinental Rail- 
way, Canada’s new coast to coast railway. 

The necessary financial arrangements being successfully com- 
pleted, the first work undertaken was the locating of a line to 
connect the old grade near Hawk Lake with the Canadian Pa- 
cific. This was accomplished by the location and construction 
of 30 miles of line from Hawk Lake Junction to Hobon. 
S. Keemle, locating engineer, Toronto, was in charge of the lo- 
cating party on this work. A 0.6 per cent. compensated, 6 deg. 
maximum curve, line was secured at a cost of about $38,000 per 
mile complete, including track and structures. In May, 1910, 
a contract was let to the O’Boyle Bros. Construction Company, 
of Sault Ste. Marie, for this section, and on-July 1 another con- 
tract to the same company for the completion of the main line 
from mile 68 to Josephine Junction, mile 17014, including re- 





liar to railway construction work in such a country. Labor was 
poor and generally scarce, and bush fires, whiskey and all the 
troubles incident thereto had to be fought continually. By Au- 
gust 1, 1911, the Magpie branch was completed, at a cost of 
practically $275,000. The line was built on a 1.5 per cent. com- 
pensated grade against the traffic and 2.5 per cent. flat, with the 
traffic. 

The first four and one-half miles from the junction to the 
crossing of the Magpie river was light work, except for some 
heavy side cutting descending the slope to cross the river, at 
which point the adverse grade of 1.5 per cent. compensated, 
was located. From the river crossing, to the mine the line is 
heavy, and at mile 74 there is a timber trestle 900 ft. long, 80 
ft. high, located on a 12 deg. curve and a 1.75 per cent. grade. 
Up to this point the grade is 2 per cent. maximum, from here 
to the mine site it is 24 per cent., 12 deg. being the maximum 
curve. Very large expenditures are being made by the com- 
pany in opening the mine, and in addition to a plant for 
treating the siderite ore a model mining town is being built. 
This branch is laid with 80 lb. A. S. C. E. rail, with tie plates 
on all curves, and is most substantially built in all respects. 
except that timber and piles were used in bridging. 

On July 15 the sub-contractors on the Hawk Lake—Hobon 
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section finished the grading. These sub-contractors were Mur- 
dock Brothers on the lower 19 miles, and Cavicchi & Pegano 
on the upper 11 miles. The work was quite heavy, the grading 
quantities being 732,933 cu. yds. classified, 261,269 cu. yds. solid 
rock, 94,378 cu. yds. loose rock, and 377,286 cu. yds. common 
excavation. In addition there was 20,178 cu. yds. over break in 
rock cuttings, and overhaul amounting to 1,500,000 cu. yds. 
About 3,000,000 ft. B. M. of bridge timber, 40,000 lineal feet of 
piling, 170,000 ft. B. M. of culvert timber, 220,000 Ibs. of bridge 
iron, 291 cu. yds. of dry stone masonry, 423 cu. yds. of cement 
masonry and other small items were required for this work. 














Laying Track on the Snow; A. C. & H. B. 


The rock work was exceptionally well done, as the specifica- 
tions only allowed common excavation for over break, and all 
the time the work was in progress this was enforced. On final 
estimate, however, a fair amount of over break was given as 
solid rock. Track laying and some ballasting was done this 
year, and the bridge work was completed. On January 10, 1912, 
track was connected up giving a railway connection from the 
Canadian Pacific into the mines of the Michipicoten district. 
Some ballasting was also done this year. 

Work on the main line completion progressed slowly from 
June, 1910, to May, 1911, at which time track had reached the 














Erection of Bridge at First Crossing of Spanish River; 
Algoma Eastern. 


Montreal river, mile 914%4 north of the “Soo.” Here a steel via- 
duct 1,550 ft. long and 130 ft. high located at the head of the 
falls 150 ft. high had to be built. This viaduct was designed 
in 1902 by Boller & Hodge, New York, and was erected under 
contract by the Canadian Bridge Company. There are 1,745 
tons of steel in this viaduct, and as the alinement is on a curve 
at each end, it was a very interesting piece of erection. The 
viaduct consists of tower girders supported on steel legs with 
concrete pedestal piers and end abutments. There are 13 30 ft. 
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and 1 40 ft. tower girders situated on an island in the middle 
of the river. The intermediate girders consist of 1 85 ft., 5 75 
ft., 10 60 ft., and 2 30 ft. spans. The structure is designed under 
the Dominion government specifications, class 1 loading. Some 
poor work in concreting the piers requiring their rebuilding, 
delayed the erection, but track was laid over the viaduct in 
October, 1911. 

In the meantime track laying had progressed on the north 
end, the gap being closed about the middle of June, 1912. The 
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Algoma Central & Hudson Bay and the Algoma Eastern. 


slow progress made in track laying is due principally to the ex- 
cessive amount of bridging and trestling on this line. Between 
the “Soo” and Josephine Juntion there is about 16,000,000 ft. 
B. M. of bridge timber in 140 structures, besides 100,000 lineal 
feet of piling. Some of these bridges are very large, and as all 
the bridge timber used, excepting a few thousand feet cut in 
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the country, is British Columbia fir, 
these bridges from the end of steel. 
The old line from Sault Ste. Marie to Hawk Lake Junction 
is through a most difficult country to build in, and while the 
location secured was good on the whole, the line is badly handi- 
capped with heavy grades and sharp curvature. To improve this 
grade and alinement would require extensive re-locating, which 
for the present is not contemplated. The route, however, is very 


it is necessary to build 




















Finished Track; A. C. & H. B. 


picturesque and travelers have a treat in rugged scenery await- 
ing them on the opening for traffic of the Algoma Central north 
of the “Soo.” . 

While the above work was progressing south of Hobon, a 
location was made north to the Transcontinental Railway at the 
new town of Hearst (or Grant) the first division point west 
of Cochrane, 101 miles north of the Canadian Pacific. This 
location is on the same grades and curvature as that of the 
Hawk Lake-Hobon section, viz., 0.6 per cent. compensated grade 
and 6 deg. maximum curves. Louis Whitman, locating engineer, 
had charge of the locating with Sanford Hazelwood and W. H. 
Wilkie in charge of the parties. The route traversed by this 
line is through rough country for 30 miles north of the Canadian 
Pacific, but north of this the line enters the great clay belt of 
northern Ontario, and the grading work is light. The south 
30 miles, however, bring up the average cost of this line to 
about $30,000 per mile, including track and structures. 

The crossings of the Canadian Pacific and the Canadian 
Northern Ontario extension (under construction) are made at 
grade. There are very few bridges on this 100 miles, and none 
at all of any size excepting a bay crossing of Oba Lake, where 
four pile trestles were driven, one of them being 1,302 ft. long, 
with deck 10 ft. above the water. The balance of the bridging 
consists of pile structures, the largest being the crossing of the 
Mattawishquia river, 700 ft. long, near Hearst at the junction 
with the National Transcontinental. The-grading quantities on 
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this 100 miles will be, approximately, 
250,000 cu. yds. loose rock, 1,500,000 common excavation, and 
3,500,000 cu. yds. overhaul. About 80,000 lineal feet of piling 
and 1,500,000 ft. B. M. bridge timber, are required. Corrugated 
ingot iron pipe is used principally for culverts, there being a few 
of native timber, but none of concrete. In August, 1911, a 
contract was let to the Superior Construction Company, Sud- 
bury, Ont., for the construction of this section complete, in- 
cluding grading, bridging, track laying and ballasting. The 
grading is more than 60 per cent. completed, and track laying 
was started about June 15 at Hobon. It is expected to reach the 
Canadian Northern crossing in October, thus placing the Al- 
goma Central in a position to deliver construction material 
and supplies to the contractors for this line at Oba. 

Explorations for extensions of the Algoma Central & Hud- 
son Bay north of the National Transcontinental have been made. 
A copper metallic circuit telephone line has been constructed 
from Sault Ste. Marie, through to Michipicoten Harbor and 
extension to the mines and north to Hobon and Hearst will be 
made this summer. 

At Sault Ste. Marie, new terminals, consisting of a modern 


360,000 cu. yds. solid rock, 

















Erecting Steel Viaduct; A. C. & H. B. 


engine house, machine shop, store and office building and a new 
terminal station and office building are all contracted for and the 
work started. This work involves the expenditure of about 
$500,000, and includes an extension of the main line to reach 
nearer the center of the city of Sault Ste. Marie. A new yard 
will be built at Tagona, the industrial center, where extensive 
alterations and additions to the terminal facilities are being 
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made. The company will also build a large coal and ore dock 
at Michipicoten Harbor in the near future. 


THE ALGOMA EASTERN. 


The original charter for the 85 miles of this railway now being 
completed from Sudbury to Little Current on the Manitoulin 
Island, was obtained by F. H. Clergue at about the same time the 
Algoma Central project was launched. As in the case of the 
latter road a land grant and subsidy accompanied the granting 
of the charter. Actual construction of the line was delayed from 
year to year, after the first section of 13 miles, extending from 
Sudbury to Gertrude Mine, was constructed in 1900-1901. An 
extension of 10 miles from Gertrude Mine to Crean Hill was 
built in 1909-10, bringing the end of steel 23 miles west of Sud- 
bury where connection was made with a spur track connecting 
with the Canadian Pacific at Victoria Mine station. This spur, 
three miles long, is owned by the Canadian Copper Company 
and connects the Crean Hill Mine with the Canadian Pacific. 
This 23 miles of line passes through the famous Sudbury nickel 
district, the richest deposit.in the world. Practically the entire 
revenue derived from the road’s operation is for handling the 
ore from the Creighton and Crean Hill Mines to the roasting 
yards of the Canadian Copper Company at Copper Cliff. 

In 1909-1910 surveys were undertaken to locate an extension of 
this railway to Little Current on the Manitoulin Island. A 
party, in charge of Louis Whitman, locating engineer, was 
started at Little Current on a route over which the writer had 
run a line for the old Sault Company in 1900. This line traversed 
the islands and skirted the shore of the north channel to the 
mainland at the mouth of the Whitefish river where it cut 
through a range of high rock hills facing the lake, thence to a 
connection with the Canadian Pacific at a point on the Spanish 
river called Espanola. A section of 1% miles of this original 
surveyed line was constructed in 1901 connecting the Spanish 
River Pulp & Paper Company’s plant on the Spanish river with 
the Canadian Pacific Sault branch. This little section of spur 
was constructed by the Sault Company and turned over to the 
Canadian Pacific to operate, under an agreement contemplating 
the ultimate completion of the whole project. 

When the writer took charge of the work, a location was 
pushed through to connect with the Sudbury end at Crean Hill, 
a distance of 62 miles from Little Current line with a maximum 
1.25 per cent. compensated grade and maximum 11 deg. curves 
(with a 12 deg. curve near Whitefish) was secured at a cost of 
about $32,000 per mile complete including track, ballast and 
building. In July, 1910, a contract was let to the O’Boyle Bros. 
Construction Company for building the 20 mile section from 
Little Current to the main shore at Whitefish and in March, 1911, 
another contract was let to the Superior Construction Company 
for the balance of the work from Whitefish to Cream Hill, 42 
miles. The grading work on this 62 miles is practically com- 
plete and track laying has just been started at Espanola. The 
62 miles of track will be laid and ballasted about October 30, 
next. 

The country traversed by this railway is almost wholly un- 
settled and south of Espanola is very rugged. From the White- 
fish river to Little Current the scenery is most picturesque as 
the line here follows close to the water and winds around the 
headlands and bays of that section of the North Channel known 
as the Bay of Islands. The grading on this section, while prac- 
tically all solid rock, was not excessive in cost, averaging about 
$20,000 per mile including bridging. From Espanola easterly 
to the junction with the old line at Crean Hill the line passes 
over a better country, but, from an agricultural point of view, of 
little value. 

An under crossing of the Canadian Pacific Sault branch is ob- 
tained near the village of Nairn Center, the Canadian Pacific 
tracks being carried over the Algoma Eastern on a 27 ft. 7 in. 
skewed deck plate girder span on concrete wing abutments. The 
bridging on the entire line from Sudbury to Little Current is 
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light for such a country. The steel structures consist of one 
105 ft. and one 60 ft. deck plate girder span on stone abutments 
and center pier at the Vermillion river crossing, 17 miles west of 
Sudbury, one 180 ft. through riveted truss span at the Spanish 
river crossing, mile 42, one 176 ft. through riveted truss span at 
the second crossing of the Spanish river at Espanola (built in 
1901) and two 100 ft. girder spans at two other points together 
with a 36 ft. deck girder span on concrete at an overhead cross- 
ing of the government trunk road near Espanola. These major 
structures are supplemented by a number of timber trestles and 
pile bridges. At Little Current, in order to cross the channel, 
in front of the town, through which there is considerable vessel 
traffic, a bridge, some 600 ft. long with a draw span is required. 
This structure will be erected this year. 

The traffic expected for this railway consists of ore, pulp and 
paper, coal and the products of the Manitoulin Island, which 
previous to the construction of this line, was entirely dependent 
on water communication with the main land. This island is 90 
miles long averaging 8 to 12 miles wide and is capable of great 
development. The population at present is about 20,000 and at 
least one half of the island is fine agricultural land, particularly 
adapted to hay and stock raising. The construction of the 
Algoma Eastern formerly known as the Manitoulin & North 
Shore Railway has been most eagerly looked forward to for 
years by the Manitoulin Islanders. 

The above work has all been in charge of the writer, as chief 
engineer of both roads. On the Algoma Central & Hudson Bay 
G. F. Horsey and C. Le B. Miles are in charge of the work at 
the north end and L. C. Maxwell and J. A. Hedgecock at the 
south end as division engineers. B. E. Barnhill is division engi- 
neer of the Algoma Eastern with headquarters at Sudbury. 
W. C. Franz is general manager and G. A. Montgomery super- 
intendent of both roads. 





RECONSTRUCTION OF THE PANAMA 
RAILROAD. 





The reconstruction of the Panama Railroad, described in the 
Railway Age Gazette of February 11, 1910, and February 16, 
1912, is practically completed. Freight traffic was to be opened 
over the new line June 1, although the passenger business will 
continue to be handled over the old line until after the com- 
pletion of the canal. The following facts as to the cost of the 
work of reconstruction and the present and prospective traffic 
are taken from a report of a hearing held on the Canal Zone 
in. December, 1911, by the House of Representatives Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. Col. George W. Goethals, 
president; Lieut. Frederick Mears, chief engineer, and John A. 
Smith, general superintendent, of the Panama Railroad, were 
the principal witnesses. 

The original railway across the Isthmus of Panama was com- 
pleted in 1855, the construction work being carried out by a 
company of Americans. The line was built to light standards, 
56 lb. rail being laid. The cost of the 4734 miles between termi- 
nals was about $8,000,000, or $167,000 per mile. The French 
Canal Company later acquired a controlling interest in the stock 
of the corporation and operated the road until 1904, when it 
was taken over by the United States government. Since that 
time the commercial business handled over the line has very 
greatly increased, until at present the tonnage exclusive of that 
handled for the Canal Commission in connection with the work 
of building the canal would make the railway profitable to oper- 
ate. The freight tonnage handled during 1910 and 1911 was 
as follows: 

Colon to Panama, 1910, 991,856 tons; 1911, 1,178,560 tons; 
Panama to Colon, 1910, 280,361 tons; 1911, 378,470 tons. These 
figures seem to show a total freight traffic density of 1,557,030 
ton miles per mile of road, but the railway’s annual report gives 
the freight density as 1,186,344 ton miles, and the passenger 
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density as 566,763. The operating revenue for the year 1911 was 
as follows: 


From transportation: 
Colon to Panama: 


Freight eveees Bl, 796,409.72 
Passenger ..... 346,345.37 
Other service... 


199,845.53 
——————_ $2, 284, 600.62 


$659,768.16 
340,645.88 
75,623.68 


Panama to Colon: 
Freight 
Passenger 
Other service... 


1,076,037.72 


Switching 3,887.50 


s Total revenue from transportation....... $3,364,5 
Miscellaneous revenue, other than transportation 369,33 
Harbor terminal revenue 5,5 


REN, SBUVORM SON ORUG > ac. 5 cons sis Se ws.aeeis oie © wee cwsie $4,149,444.66 
‘Total steamship: lMe TeVeNUes<.66.65 cc cco sew sce eecee 1,860,110.86 


SEOSS “OPEDAtie TEVENUE® 661k 66-55 Tisch osiesiviere seas $6,009,555.52 

The rates for passenger service are divided into two classes, 
the second class charge being two cents a mile, and first class 
five cents a mile. Employees of the Canal Commission are fur- 
nished one pass a month and the members of their families are 
granted half rates. About $10,000 a year is derived from these 
employees. The commission pays the railway a lump sum per 
month for handling freight business, although when the line 
was originally taken over a rate of $2.25 a ton was in use. For 
the total tonnage of 783,834 tons handled for the commission 
during 1911 the railway received on the monthly sum basis 
$506,600, although at the rate of $2.25 a ton this revenue would 
have amounted to $1,763,626. 

The operation of the railway will be necessary after the open- 
ing of the canal. Practically all of the supplies for the opera- 
tion of locks and for the use of employees along the line of the 
canal will come to the Atlantic terminals and will have to be 
transported across the Canal Zone. It is expected that a large 
body of troops wil! be stationed on the isthmus and the railway 
will be necessary for the transfer of this force. A considerable 
passenger traffic, both local and through tourist, is expected to 
continue even after the canal is opened, and there will be a cer- 
tain amount of local freight to be handled between towns along 
the canal. The question as to the amount of through freight busi- 
ness between terminal ports that will develop after the canal is 
put in operation is a mooted one. Many railway men think that 
the Panama Railroad will be an important factor in the transfer 
of freight. The steamship interests, however, claim that there can 
be little or no transfer of freight by rail, but that warehouses 
should be provided at the terminals and an agreement entered 
into by the steamship interests by which all freight will be trans- 
ferred by the steamship lines themselves. It is sometimes argued 
that a considerable tonnage of split cargoes will be handled by the 
railway. If, for instance, a steamer coming to the Atlantic side 
has some little freight for a point on the Pacific coast, and 
there is a line of steamers running up and down the Pacific 
coast that do not come through the canal this freight might 
have to be transferred by the railway, although it seems prob- 
able that if any other line of steamers which passed through 
the canal also reached the Pacific ports, such business would be 
carried by them. The expense of transferring from boat to 
rail would be too great to allow such a method to compete 
with a line of steamers operating through the canal. It has 
not yet been determined how the railway will be operated after 
the canal is completed. Col. Goethals in his testimony, volun- 
teered the opinion that “the railway, being a necessary adjunct 
to the canal and being unable to make a living commercially,” 
should be operated as a part of the canal so that the railway 
organization may be reduced to a minimum. 

The construction of the canal rendered necessary the re- 
location of 42 miles of line which has been built to a high 
standard of construction, the track being laid with 90 lb. rails 
and 3,000 ties to a mile. The ties are of hard wood or creosoted 


soft wood and ties, plates, screw spikes and manganese frogs 
and switch points are standard. This type of construction is 
justified on the ground that a lighter track would involve very 
The climatic conditions are 


much higher maintenance charges. 
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such as to make maintenance very difficult, and a heavy track 
structure is necessary to prevent serious damage being done 
by the continued wet season, followed by a continued dry sea- 
son. The quantities of work done on the relocated line up to 
the date of the hearing are shown in the following table: 


Excavation (prism of cut): 





MEN a. gay iets icran aes sek Seat oie we Strate ea 2,768,230 cu. yds. 
WIG SOMME a6. oases kids oad Caso emn eens 455,500 cu. yds. 
SON 6 oars: ou 6 0 aig v dle c:sus-armalee ears 1,926,265 cu. yds. 
RMN or isa. Bic oso 52d) arcade as mi ok es eniacd-ah 3,801,401 cu. yds. 
OWE OMOUIE S 505s oi Cl oe kT ee aae eae Oe 2,642 cu. yds. 
PORE se dno eoscaratenste-iewravene eure ataieaers 8,954,038 cu. yds. 
Embankment: 


4,990,224 cu. yds. 
14,811,317 cu. yds. 


From canal 
Total embankment 


Masonry (concrete): 


(waste included)..... 


Ee eile cee goo Rie e Ske head Wensee 7,069.07 cu. yds. 
EI a dra talc cas a iaraalace Kiare EMAC Owe 44,210.48 cu. yds. 
am a aaa scia ce ocesd ew oneiet ss ak aaa eee aKa 11,281.81 cu. yds. 


260.99 cu. yds. 
460.00 cu. yds. 
15.97 cu. yds. 
3,211.92 tons 
103,825 lin. ft. 


DE Cr | Sr aaa Se 
Rubble, dry 
Riprap 
Reinforcing iron 
Grillage piles 


Trestle: 

Temporary— 

Ratha o toe ate a ane wundeaes s 5,069.28 M ft. b.m. 
We iere srw Os oO eae oa a cep bas 1,216,318 lin. ft. 

Permanent— 

PME a dc do aists Seale ine we Ma Keeaee 14.03 M ft. b.m. 
MGR ois aio scares oles ha BareePo meas 2,520 lin. ft. 
Track: 

Temporary— ; 
AUR C PEEL oleic sscaidls oral es Satcaa poe eacens 7,288 lin. ft. 
eee ea ae - ae | ea ear eee a 106,327 
PM aE s = a oa ais Oks eee aw Swine 371,045 lin. ft. 

Permanent— 

RCA ohana cate sev vice aie. shed cara wiw ee os 78,598 cu. yds. 

Re rates hedonic aire Wavareral wr ela Makeoa eeLee 94,814 

UMM AER oer aise a eias re a Gotaraele eRe 269,201 lin. ft. 

QUT BAM 56:55 io ace isiwieice sapere ater elo: oeceuetene 84,086 lin. ft. 
Pipe: 

ele Gre alc asiss, cio Wividiam naaesisnetes 1,630 

ee A MN yale oc = Sato wlotatataie sels RNS 2,194 

Galvanized iron— 

SA ve iank cna eles Sikineae See e peeled 32 
BOONES ooo sa soiree eA We etal emai cient 416 
EE ars siarera ona nie Saree eee aT 210 
PM iz sh cna ghd era: by inne a ager ee eeaea aie ae 931 
Ma ond ora Aue ta OO ae EE 156 
Vitrified clay— 
SIRS ooo s.6s 3 cw wee wa ran Siena 667 
16-in. 2,501 
24-in. 5,397 
30-in. 2,461 
36-in. 38 





31,555 ft. b.m. 
1,244.25 tons 
700,180 ft. b.m. 


Wooden culverts 
Steel tia intGmes <.<cisa.054 hic ste on heat ecece eres 
Miscellaneous structures 


These figures show that the excavation averaged 213,191 yds- 
to the mile, and the embankment 352,650 yds. to the mile, 
which is one reason for the very high cost of the line. The 
country was very rough, and a maximum grade of 1.25 per 
cent. compensated was used. The average amount of ballast 
used on each mile was 1,871 yds. The cost of the work up to 
‘<ovember 1, 1911, is shown in the following table: 


PRGEONIEE (cacclewue tos wee@edes eneoe tie eaneye $312,654.54 
Right of way ard station grounds.............-. 1,353.66 
PaO OOR OUI Go chg cies Grade aan eee o 0 dieldany deeeiesie-s'e 109.04 
Grading, temporary tracks and structures....... 5,607,692.66 
ME AEIANEIE Ds ciara a orig arcana Cusie ssi kns CRWAE GAO OM me 213,275.34 
Permanent bridges, trestles and culverts......... 912,330.80 
IGM CREM UE Ne cis die va 16 wjaidiain as Gicvele e'a:e amie Nwigaiale 86,191.73 
RANI  COOME COON ec cc ag cae ts wws swe esepresae ens 118,796.79 
octet teiee I COOMIN OLS 6 5.6 <0 0,00 oi c'sai we 2 vgs er Faiciowiecg 34,304.75 
Frogs and switches (cost Of) c.....6 ccc cc vccesccces 5,246.81 
Ballast (cost of and unloading)..............+.. 43,361.36 
Lavitig DOMMGNENE tIACESs. .6 cs cc ses cedscwass 137,453.06 
POON MIGNON WON e 66 5e0 6 660 oc cwaslnstaseees 1,373.94 
Crossings, cattle guards and signs.............-- 7,086.48 
Ph MR eee rere . 6,710.83 
Telegraph and telephone lizes...............+-- 51,353.02 
Permanent station builditigs. .........00.ccecevces 33,457.77 
Miscetlaneaus: SErtCtUTES 266 kc ccc c ic ceeedicecn ee 16,317.13 
GeMGt aE ONCE 6 6.0 656 68k aie rac cic arcae sWawe ee 15,729.63 


OS SF eT ea en ee es $7,604,799.34 


It is estimated that the cost of completing the work will in- 
crease the total given above to about $9,500,000, or $226,190 
per mile. Unit costs based on the figures in this table up to 
November 1, 1911, are as follows: 


Grading, temporary tracks and structures....$133,516 per mile 
Permanent bridges, trestles and culverts..... 21,722 per mile 
Track, complete above subgrade............ 10,127 per mile 
Ballast 1,032 per mile 
SU URGMNMEMIII CoS. c oo 0's. 5 8 Kab dle a a io Ra waitindigicie 3,272 per mile 


Ce ee 











LOCOMOTIVE BOILER 


FLUE GAS ANALYSIS. 


Simple Method of Finding the Weight of the Gases and of 


Dividing the Boiler Efficiency 


Into Its Component Parts. 


BY LAWFORD H. FRY. 


A previous article* showed that in examining the efficiency of 
a locomotive boiler a knowledge of the weight of the smoke- 
box gases is desirable. A method for obtaining this and other 
useful information from an analysis of the flue gases will now 
be described in detail. The methods of calculation and the 
reasoning on which these are based will be described concisely, 
but at the same time the explanations will be made as simple 
as possible, so that they may be followed without any profound 
knowledge of chemistry. 

The information to be obtained by the calculations is three- 
fold: 

First, what proportion of the coal fired escapes entirely un- 
burned ? 

Second, with what efficiency does the coal burned produce heat? 

Third, what proportion of the heat produced is taken up by 
the boiler? 


The answers to the first two questions determine the efficiency: 


of heat production, or the firebox efficiency; while the answer to 
the third gives the efficiency of the heat absorption, or the heat- 
ing surface efficiency. 

First, consider the process of combustion, in which the oxygen 
of the air combines with the hydrogen and with the carbon of 
the coal. The combination of the oxygen and carbon may occur 
in two ways. Expressed chemically, one method of combination 
is for one molecule of carbon, C, to combine with two mole- 
cules of oxygen, O, to produce one molecule of carbon dioxide 
CO,. The molecule is a chemical measure which it is convenient 
to use for the present, but all calculations will be carried out 
in the usual engineering units. This process of combination may 
be represented by the chemical equation 


ate kD RMD oa ese skebpese sine bins seuss seb etee bussed (1) 


The other method of combination of oxygen and carbon is for 
one molecule of carbon to combine with one molecule of oxygen 
to form one molecule of carbon monoxide, CO. This is rep- 
resented by the equation 


ee ek 6 ic tnetnelackcunidy vanci Miapictecinen’ (2) 


The first process is the most efficient in producing heat, each 
pound of carbon giving 14,540 B. t. u. when burned to carbon 
dioxide, CO., and only 4,360 B. t. u. when burned to carbon 
monoxide, CO. There is therefore a loss of 10,180 B. t. u. for 
each pound of carbon from which CO is produced, and hence 
every effort should be made to produce CO, and not CO. 

Now the weights of a molecule of carbon and of a molecule of 
oxygen are in the proportion of 12 to 16, and hence equation 
(1) shows that 12 parts by weight of carbon combine with 
2 X 16 = 32 parts of oxygen to form 12 + 32 = 44 parts of 
carbon dioxide. In other words to burn 12 Ibs. of carbon to CO., 
32 lbs. of oxygen are required and 44 lbs. of carbon dioxide are 

12 


os 


formed. That is, one pound of oxygen combines with 


44 
0.375 Ibs. of carbon to produce “as 1.375 lbs. of CO, 


Though the weight of the CO., or in fact of any chemical 
product, is the sum of the weights of the elements which com- 
bine, the same is not true of the volumes. The oxygen takes 
up the carbon to form CO, without change of volume, so that the 
volume of the carbon dioxide is the same as that of the oxygen 
which goes to form it. Consequently the production of one cubic 
foot of CO, requires one cubic foot of oxygen. This weighs 
0.0888 Ibs., and hence, as CO, is being produced, requires 0.0888 
X< 0.375 = 0.0332 lbs. of carbon. That is to say 0.0332 lbs. of 


*Railway Age Gasettc, June 21, 1912, page 1536. 


carbon burned in one cubic foot of oxygen produces one cubic 
foot of CO.. 

Turning now to the conditions of combustion which produce 
carbon monoxide. Equation (2) and the molecular weights show 
that 12 lbs. of carbon combine with 16 lbs. of oxygen to form 


28 Ibs. of CO. Hence one pound of oxygen burns with ie — 
0.75 Ibs. of carbon to form = = 1.75 lbs. of carbon monoxide. 


The volume of the carbon monoxide is twice that of the oxygen 
which goes to form it, so that for the production of one cubic 
foot of CO, 0.5 cu. ft. of oxygen is required. As the weight of 
this oxygen is 0.0444 Ibs., it requires, for the production of CO, 
0.0444 « 0.75 = 0.0332 lbs. of carbon. Hence 0.0332 lbs. of car- 
bon burnt with 0.5 cu. ft. of oxygen produces one cubic foot 
of CO. 

Now suppose that analysis shows that in 100 cu. ft. of the flue 
gases there are A cu. ft. of carbon dioxide, CO., and B cu. ft. 
of carbon monoxide, CO. The production of A cu. ft. of CO, 
requires A cu. ft. of oxygen and 0.0332 x A lbs. of carbon, while 
the production of B cu. ft. of CO requires 0.5 B cu. ft. of oxygen 
and 0.0332 *& B lbs. of carbon. Hence the A cu. ft. of CO, and 
B cu. ft. of CO are the result of burning 0.0332 (A + B) Ibs. of 
carbon in (A + 0.5B) cu. ft. of oxygen. Now in the atmosphere 
each cubic foot of oxygen is mixed with 3.76 cu. ft. of nitrogen, 
making 4.76 cu. ft. of air, so that for the above products 4.76 
(A + 0.5B) cu. ft. of air are required. 

The proportion of air to carbon is therefore 


4.76 (A + 0.5B) cu. ft., or 4.76 K 0.0808 (4 + 0.5B) = 0.384 
(A + 0.5B) Ibs. of air* to 0.0332 (A + B) lbs. of carbon or 
0.384 (A + 0.5 B) A + 0.5B 
: = 11.52 ——————— lbs. of air per pound of carbon.f 
0.0332 (A + B) A+B 


*One cubic foot of air weighs 0.0808 lbs. 

It will be seen that if no CO is produced B will be zero and 11.52 lbs. 
of air will be used per pound of carbon, COs being alone produced. If 
on the other hand no COs is produced A will be zero and 5.56 lbs. of air 
will be used, CO being the only product of combustion. 


With this proportion of air to carbon all of the oxygen com- 
bines with the carbon. If free oxygen is found in the smoke- 
box gases it shows that more air than could be used in burning 
the carbon has been admitted to the furnace. Each cubic foot 
of oxygen corresponds to 4.76 cu. ft. or 0.384 Ibs. of air. Hence 
if 100 cu. ft. of the products of combustion contain M cu. ft. of 
oxygen in addition to A cu. ft. of CO, and B cu. ft. of CO, the 
amount of air put into the iturnace must have been 0.384 (A + 
0.5B) + 0.384 M Ibs., while as before the weight of carbon 











burned is 0.0332 (A + B). This is in the proportion of 
A+ 0.5B M 
11.52 x ra - lbs. of air per pound of carbon. 


In addition to the carbon the hydrogen of the coal is burnt, 
but this is a simpler process. Each pound of hydrogen com- 
bines with 8 lbs. of oxygen to produce 9 lbs. of water vapor. As 
each pound of oxygen in the air is mixed with 3.35 lbs. of nitro- 
gen, each pound of hydrogen requires 8 X 4.35 = 34.8 Ibs. of 
air and introduces 8 X 3.35 = 268 lbs. of nitrogen into the 
products of combustion. Now consider the application of the 
foregoing to an actual case and examine the conditions under 
which the dry coal and the dry products of combustion have 
the following analyses: ‘ 
Analysis of Dry Smoke-Box Gases 





Analysis of Dry Coal by Weight. 
Per by Volume. 
Cent. Per 
[A : MOOD os toy okie == 83.0 Cent. 
eee ¢: | eee = 5.0 | Carbon dioxide (COo) A....= 12.0 
Le) re = 3.5 | Carbon monoxide (CO) B...= 0.4 
PET. LIN). owcciwcecco00e = 1.0 | Free oxygen (Os) M........=/ 6.0 
METRO cacanensuhe satan = “Fas ERINON SEOND sich ose aubase = 81.6 
ROL cack ceveseSbhaswrieet 100.0 Axe SuxchGeusshevsavee yes 100.0 








Jury 5, 1912. 


The air consumed per pound of carbon burned is 


12.0 + 0.5 K 0.4 + 6.0 18.2 
11.52 = 11.52 Kk —— = 16.9 Ibs. 
12.0 + 0.4 12.4 


and as each pound of coal contains 0.83 Ibs. of carbon the air 
required for the combustion of this element is 0.83 « 16.9 = 14.0 
ibs. per lb. of coal burned. In each pound of coal 0.05 lbs. of 
hydrogen are found, requiring for combustion 8 & 0.05 = 0.40 
lbs. of oxygen. As the pound of coal contains in itself 0.035 
Ibs. of oxygen, it is only necessary to take from the atmosphere 
0.40 — 0.035 = 0.365 Ibs. of oxygen corresponding to 0.365 « 
4.35 = 1,585 Ibs. of air and 0.365 & 3.35 = 1,220 lbs. of nitrogen. 
Now the dry products of combustion are composed of the carbon 
in the coal and the air used in its combustion, together with the 
nitrogen of the air used to burn the hydrogen, and the nitrogen 
in the coal. Hence for each pound of coal burned the weight 
of the dry products of combusticn will be: 





fe GEO ICE ERO ICE ATROCICSE SAT RCE es a a 0.83 lbs 
ATE AON COMBUGHON “OF COLD OE «ons 6 /c5'c5:2\< ams ,ereeceis oe 14.00 Ibs 
Nitrogen from combustion of hydrogen............ 1.22 Ibs. 
PRR ROMENE AHMOOAL C5 erase cies vas oan aie nat BORG eens 38s 0.01 Ibs. 

tele iosatssadei ee Widarwes 16.06 Ibs. 


This examination of the amount of air employed in combus- 
tion, and the determination therefrom of the weight of the dry 
smoke-box gases, is given for the sake of completeness, but for 
practical work I] have developed a much simpler method of cal- 
culation. I find that with the analyses obtained in locomotive 
practice it is permissible to take the weight of 100 cu. ft. of dry 
smoke-box gases, as 8.30 Ibs. Now, 100 cu. ft. of dry gas has 
been seen to result from the combustion of 0.0332 (A + B) 
Ibs. of carbon, and hence for each pound of carbon burned 

8.30 250 : 

0.0332 (4 — a +B Ibs. of dry gas will be produced. 
In the present case each pound of carbon burned will produce 
250 
12.0 + 04 
contains 83 per cent. of carbon the weight of dry gases per pound 
of coal will: be 20.1 & 0.83 = 16.7 lbs. The result is not quite 
the same as that obtained by the other method, but both methods 
have about equal claims to accuracy, and the difference between 

the results will not exceed the probable experimental error. 

In addition to the above dry products of combustion the flue 
gases will contain the water vapor produced by the combustion 
of the hydrogen and that due to the moisture in the coal and 
air. Under the conditions assumed above the hydrogen produces 
nine times its weight, or 0.45 lbs. of water per lb. of coal 
burned, and if the moisture from the air be 1 per cent. of the 
weight of the coal, the total weight of water will be 0.45 + 
0.01 = 0.46 lbs. per Ib. of coal burned. This water vapor leaves 
the smokebox in the form of highly superheated steam, and thus 
carries off the heat required for its evaporation and superheating. 
If the smoke-box temperature be 700 deg. F., and the tempera- 
ture of the water on entering the firebox is 70 deg. F., the heat 
required per lb: will be 212 — 70 = 142 B. t. u. to raise it to 
boiling point, 966 B. t. u. for evaporation, and, say, 0.48 (700- 
212) = 048 & 488 = 234 B. t. u. for superheating, making a total 
of 142 + 966 + 234 = 1,302 B. t. u.-per lb. of moisture, or 0.46 
X 1,302 = 600 B. t. u. per lb. of coal fired. 

As the specific heat of the dry products of combustion in the 
smokebox is approximately 0.24, the heat carried by them under 
the conditions assumed above will be 16.06 « 0.24 « (700-70) = 
2,420 B. t. u. per lb. of- coal burned. If the coal has a heating 
value of 14,500 B. t. u., the 600 B. t. u. carried by the water vapor 
will be 4.1 per cent., and the 2,420 B. t. u. carried by the dry 
gases, 16.7 per cent., or a total of 20.8 per cent. of the heat of 
each pound of coal burned will be carried off in the smokebox 
gases. 

Now consider the production of the heat. In the first place 
the appearance of CO instead of CO, entails a loss, amounting 
as seen, to 10,180 B. t. u. per lb. of carbon burned to CO; when 
the smokebox gases contain 4 cu. ft. of CO, and B cu. ft. of CO 


= 20.1 Ibs. of dry gas, and as each pound of coal 
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wt 


per 100 cu. ft., it has been seen that 0.0332 * 4 ibs. of carbon 
«re burned to produce the CO, and 0.0332  B lbs. of carbon 
to produce the CO, so that the fraction of the total carbon which 


is burnt to CO is _. a 2 one Pm, B Be 
0.0332 (4 + B) A+ 


each Ib. burned is 10,180 


0. “sleds 
0) = 526)8. t. . of , i = 
10,18 120 + 04 328 B. t. u. per Ib. of carbon, or 0.83 & 328 


272 B. t. u. per lb. of coal burned. This is 1.9 per cent. of the 
heating value of the coal, and consequently only 100 — 19 = 
C8.1 per cent. of the heating value of the coal burned is effective 
in the firebox. It has also been seen that 20.8 per cent. of the 
heating value of the coal burned is carried away by the smoke- 
box gases. The remainder 98.1 — 20.8 = 77.3 per cent. of the 
heat of the coal burned is to be accounted for by the heat lost 
by reason of moisture in the coal, by the heat employed in 
evaporation, and by the heat lost by external radiation, leakage 
of steam, etc. The loss due to the moisture in the coal is a very 
small quantity, which is usually negligible in practice, and is only 
considered here for the sake of completeness. 

As before stated, each pound of moisture carries 1,302 B. t. u. 
out of the smokebox. Hence, if the coal fired contains 4 per 
cent. of its own weight of moisture, this will cause a loss of 
0.04 1,302 = 52 B. t. u., or 0.36 per cent. of the heating value 
of the coal fired.* The heat employed in evaporation is easily 
determined from the weight and temperature of the steam pro- 
duced. For the present case suppose it to amount to 65 per 
cent. of the heat in the coal fired, and suppose that the heat 
lost by external radiation, etc., is-3 per cent. of the heat of the 
coal fired. Then the heat taken up by the heating surface, which 
was shown to be 77.3 per cent. of that of the coal burned, is the 
same as 65 +3 + 0.36 = 68.36 per cent. of the heat of the coal 


and the loss on 


B. t. u., or in the present case 


fired. Hence 1 per cent. of the coal burned is equivalent to 
68.3 
= = 0.884 per cent. of that fired, so that the total heat in 


the coal burned is 88.4 per cent. of that of the coal fired, while 
100 — 88.4 = 11.6 per cent. of the heat of the coal fired is lost 
by the escape of unburned combustible. We have now determined 
the distribution of the heat of the coal fired to be: 


Per cent. of the heat 


in coal fired. 
Heat employed it €vapOratin ic... coicc cccee ieee ccsccens 65.00 
Heat lost by external radiation: Cts. cc. 6:01 cane ede nes 3.00 
Heat lost by moisture: in Coal fired ccccicccciccweeievcs 0.36 
Heat lost by coal escaping unburned.................. 11.60 


Heat lost by production of CO; 1.9 per cent. of heat of 
COar nase = 1S SC OB Sain cticcciwcccescses 1.68 
Heat lost in dry gases of combustion; 16.7 per cent. of 








heat of coal burned = 16.7 << CORE Si. ck ccces:s 14.74 
Heat lost in water of combustion; 4.1 per cent. of heat 
OF coal bursied = 4.2 XM O.9S4 a eo ois cise cccecceane's 3.62 
MENS oor lg Pate alae Sia a Gaara afa a S19) aR ie MOS 100.00 
Grouping these items in another way we have: 
Per Cent. 
Cai i COMM NOR eo 6nkd-c bodes let aaia sexs aenveanese es 100.00 
Heat lost by coal escaping unburnt...11.6 percent. 
Heat lost by production of CO....... 1.68 per cent. 13.28 
Heat actually produced in firebox... ...00.0:006 cee ens cee 86.72 
Heat lost by moisture in coal......... 0.36 per cent. 
Heat lost by water of combustion..... 3.62 per cent. 
Heat lost by dry gases of combustion. .14.74 per cent. 18.72 
Heat taken up by heating surface... ......0.scccceenes 68.00 
Heat fost by external fadiation...... csc ccccccccsesss 3.00 
Heat effectively used in evaporation............... Faxes ‘65:60 


From this it follows that the heat actually produced being 
86.72 per cent., and the heat taken up by the heating surface 
68 per cent. of that of the coal fired, the heat taken up is 

68 
100 x 72 
ficiency of the combustion is found to be 86.72 per cent., the ef- 
ficiency of heat absorption 77.2 per cent., and the over-all boiler 
efficiency 65 per cent. To collect the information which has been 


= 77.2 per cent. of that produced. Hence the ef- 


*Note that hitherto we have been referring the heat losses to the coal 
actually burned. We now begin to refer to the coal fired, and the relation 
between coal fired and coal burned will be determined. 
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obtained, in convenient form for reference, and for general use, 
it will now be briefly summed up and put into the shape of 


formulae. If the coal and flue gas analyses are: 
Analysis of Dry Coal by Weight. Analysis of Dry Flue Gases by 
Per Volume. 
Cent. Per 
Se Te ee ETO eT ere Cc, Cent. 
ND. a oc pce c kaw ee H, Carbon dioxide (COs)....... A 
ee Rr re ree O; Carbon monoxide (CQO)...... 3 
RON: sen oe Ae et aie Ni bee eS (2) Se See re M 
DEY Sac huds ss sods Sbas ween As; PONSA EONS Checks ue bis Ome D 
TN. Hace wisabaseavers ae 100.00 ns en ee Peery 100.00 


If the heating value of the dry coal be K. B. t. u. per lb.; the 
temperature of the smokebox ts. deg. F., and the temperature 
of the air ta deg. F. Then the weight of air supplied per Ib. 
of coal actually burned will be: 


A+05B+M rae 
Ac = 11.32 X ———_—— X — 
A+B 100 
and the nitrogen left from the combustion of the hydrogen per 
lb. of coal burned will be: 
Os lk OE A BE MON i ids cvicansmanviasbas cone (4) 
The total weight of dry products of combustion per Ib. of dry 
coal burned will be: 
Cy Ni 
SN ee a ee | ne (5) 
100 100 
that is, the sum of the carbon and nitrogen of the coal, together 
with the air passed through the fire to burn the carbon and to 
provide the free oxygen, and the nitrogen left from the combus- 
tion of the hydrogen; or by the approximate method described 
above the weight of the dry products of combustion per Ib. 
of coal burned will be 


We = 


The dry gases escape at the smoke-box temperature and the 
specific heat being taken as 0.24, the consequent loss of heat 
expressed as a percentage of the heat of the coal burned is: 

24 (ts — ta) Wg 
| | — (6) 
K 

The water vapor produced by the combustion of the hydrogen 

per Ib. of coal is: 

ie a cece Cha wua tip oka eek Sek bebeh alee sees she eS (7) 
and the heat lost by the escape of this vapor at the smoke-box 
temperature as a percentage of the heating value of the coal 
burned is: 





9H, 
Br, 2 + DG OF —— SE), abe s yoke sos eon sees ste (8) 


Further losses are incurred by the escape of the water vapor 
produced from the moisture of the air and of the coal, but un- 
less the amount of this moisture is excessive, say over 10 per 
cent. of the weight of the coal, the loss thus produced is negli- 
gible. Then the loss in the products of combustion, wet and dry, 
expressed as a percentage of the heat of the coal burned is 
Bwi + Bui. 

The loss of heat production due to the formation of CO, if 
expressed as a percentage of the heat of the coal burned is 

Ci 
x a 
4+B Ki 

Again if P.* per cent. of the coal fired escapes unburned, the 
coal burned will be (100 — P.) per cent. of that fired. Of this 
coal burned it has been seen that U, per cent. of the heat is lost 
in the production of CO and Bw, + By, per cent. is carried off 
in the products of combustion, so that the remainder, which 
is taken up by the heating surface, is 100 — U, — By, — Bw 


100 — Ps 
per cent. of the heat of the coal burned, or 00 (100 — U, 





U; = 10,180 





— By, — Bw;) per cent. of the heat of the coal fired. 





*The subscript 1 is used for quantities which are expressed as a per- 
centage of the heat in the coal burned, while the subscript » is used where 
the quantities are expressed as percentages of the heat in the coal fired. 
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On the other hand if, as may be ascertained by measurement, 
T, per cent. of the heat of the coal fired is utilized in evapo- 
rating the water, and Fk, per cent. is lost by external radiation 
and leakage, 7, + FR, per cent. of the heat of the coal fired is 
taken up by the boiler, and this can be equated to the expression 
z bove. 


100 — Pe 


Then nk SS —— (100 — U; — Bu, — Bay) 
100 





100 (Tz + Re) 

100 — U, — Bu; — Bu, 
and since all of the quantities except P: can be calculated from 
the foregoing or measured, equation (10) enables P., that is the 
coal lost unburned, to be calculated. It may be noted that in 
practice it is not easy to measure R2, that is the percentage of 
heat lost by external radiation, leakage, etc., but it is certain 
that no great error will be made if it is assumed to be 5 per 
cent. of 7., the heat used in the production of the steam. With 
this assumption equation (10) gives an easy method of arriving 
at the value of P., a quantity which is far from easy of direct 
measurement. To obtain a complete account of the heat of the 
coal fired it is only necessary to multiply U,, By: and Bwi by 
100 — P, 
———— 
percentages of the heat of the coal fired. 

The previous article showed a practical application of the 
methods of analysis which have since been described, and a little 
consideration will show that this is only one instance out of 
many of the advantages to be derived from a study of loco- 
motive tests in which flue gas analyses are made. At present 
the published information regarding tests of this description is 
strictly limited, but in view of the importance of the information 
to be obtained it is to be hoped that the taking of flue gas 
analyses will soon come to be a regular part of any locomotive 
test. A simple method of sampling for such analyses during a 
road test was described by Dr. F. J. Brislee before the Institu- 
tion of Mechanical Engineers in London, on March 27, 1908. 
A 1-in. iron tube was run horizontally across the center of the 
smokebox in front of the exhaust pipe. The end of the tube 
inside the smokebox, was closed, and a saw cut about an %&% in. 
wide was made along the tube on the side nearest the boiler 
flues. Outside the smokebox the tube connected to a % in. pipe 
which led along the handrail back of the cab. The gases were 
drawn into the tube and back to the cab by means of a bellows 
type of aspirator, and after being filtered through asbestos fiber 
were collected in glass tubes of about 100 cubic centimeters (6.1 
cu. in.) capacity, fitted at each end with a well ground glass tap. 
With an apparatus of this description it is easy to take samples 
of gas at intervals throughout a locomotive test and to have 
them analyzed at the end of the run. In this way much valuable 
information regarding the conditions of combustion can be ob- 
tained. 


and 100—P.= 
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A French newspaper gives an account of a proposed railway 
which will start at Tangiers, Morocco, and run along the coast 
of the Mediterranean, then turn inland to Fez, cross the Little 
Atlas range by a pass nearly 4,000 ft. above sea level, traverse 
the Sahara desert and run through the French Congo via Lake 
Tchad, and after crossing the Nile and a couple of mountain 
ranges, terminate at Juba, on the coast of British East Africa. 
It is needless to say that the realization of such a line is still 
very far off. The newspaper account goes on to say that elec- 
tricity would be the motive power and that the current would be 
obtained from water falls near Lake Tchad. A connection with 
the European railway system by means of train ferries between 
Tangiers and Tarifa, Spain, is also discussed as a possibility. 
If ever completed, this line would link up with the French rail- 
ways in Morocco, Senegal, the Ivory Coast and the Congo to 
the great benefit of French colonial trade. It is estimated that 
the line would cost $200,000,000. 
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ORNAMENTATION OF A CONCRETE FACIA 
GIRDER. 


Ogden avenue, one of the boulevards in the West Park system 
of Chicago, is crossed near Western avenue by the Baltimore & 
Ohio Chicago Terminal, the Chicago & North Western and the 
P. C. C. & St. L. It was necessary to design a subway to carry 
the tracks over this boulevard the appearance of which would 
conform with the character of the street. The method of orna- 
mentation adopted is new for this class of work. There are three 
separate structures, all having six spans with longitudinal trough 
floors and concrete ballasted decks. The clearance between 
structures is so small that only the north face of the north subway 
and the south face of the south subway had to be considered in 
plans for ornamentation. A deep facia girder was provided on the 
face of the B. & O. subway and both the girder and the end col- 
umns of the transverse bents directly under the girder were encased 
in concrete. The columns were first cast and the wall forms erected 
upon them. All forms were made on the ground and hoisted into 
position. It was necessary on account of the depth of the girder 
and the curve on which the north subway is built to brace the 
forms on a scaffold rather than to wire them in place. The re- 
inforcement consisted entirely of 34 in. bars, the method of bond- 
ing to the girder being shown in the accompanying cross sections. 
The rivets in the flanges of the facia girder were knocked out 
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The concrete casing over the girders has a depth of 


verse rods. 
6 ft. 9 in. and a width on top of 1 ft. The outer face is vertical, 
the inner face being battered at an angle depending on the height 
of the floor and the width of the top girder flange. 

The concrete was composed of one part Universal Portland 
cement and four parts crushed limestone running from dust to 
+44, in. in size. The concrete was machine mixed and hoisted from 
the street to wheel platforms above the bridge floor. The mixer 
engine furnished power for the hoist, the cable being wound on 
the drum used to raise the charging elevator. This arrangement, 
which was made necessary by the limited room available in the 
street, proved very effective. Owing to the comparatively cold 
weather during construction an expansion joint was left between 
the walls and the columns calculated to allow for an increase in 
temperature of 60 deg. 

The feature of principal interest in the design of the facia 
girder is the method used to ornament the surface of the con- 
crete. No attempt was made to panel the surface. Buttresses 
are provided over the columns, and the faces of the girders be- 
tween columns are ornamented with a design in colored tile. 
Moravian tile in three colors, red, blue and yellow, was used for : 
this work. This decorative scheme was designed by Price &. 


McLanahan, architects, of Philadelphia, and the effectiveness of 

the design is clearly shown in the accompanying photograph. 
Four ornamental lighting pillars of concrete are provided on 

each face. These standards were cast separately in plaster of 

















Facia Girder and Ornamental Lamp Posts; Ogden Avenue Subway, Chicago. 


where it was necessary to insert the ends of the bent reinforcing 
rods to secure a connection to the girder. Four longitudinal rods 
are used, so placed that they can readily be held in position by 
the transverse reinforcement. In addition to the bar reinforce- 
ment a rectangular mesh was used to minimize the effect of vibra- 
tion stresses. The column reinforcement consists of rods bent 
as shown in the column cross section which are secured to the 
outstanding flanges of the channels by hook bolts inserted in rivet 
holes. Vertical reinforcing rods are placed near each corner of 
the column and are held in place by the outer bents of the trans- 
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Details of Reinforcing About Girders and Column. 


Paris molds, and a crushed granite aggregate was used. The tile 
decorative scheme is carried out on the columns by two bands of 
tile, as shown in the photograph. The entire surface of the 
lamp standards and girders and columns was washed with dilute 
muriatic acid and scrubbed with fiber brushes. The cost of each 
portal complete with lamp posts was a little over $5,000. 

The work was carried out by the J. J. Croake Company, Chi- 
cago, under the supervision of G. E. McCurdy of the P. C. C. & 
St. L., F. E. Lanphere of the B. & O..C. T. and A. C. Schrader 
of the West Park Commission. 





The negotiations regarding the construction of. railways in 
Eastern Anatolia are progressing successfully, and it is expected 
that the conversations: on the subject between the Turkish and 
Russian governments will lead to a satisiactory conclusion. 


When the next parliamentary session is opened in Lisbon, 
Portugal, a bill will be presented, authorizing the government 
to take over the railways, which are now private concerns, mostly 
in the hands of French bankers. In order to do this a capital 
of $50,000,000 is necessary, and the government will hypothecate 
the revenues from the railways to meet the loans which will be 
necessary for the carrying out of the program of nationalization. 
Immediately the railways bill is voted the Portuguese govern- 
ment intends to consult several British and French bankers with 
a view to obtaining the best terms on which it can raise the 
loan. 
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ELECTRICITY ON RAILWAYS. 


Transportation, Particularly 


Through the Development of Large Central Power Stations. 


BY E. M. HERR, 


President of the Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company. 


It is a rather curious fact that the steam railway, the industry 
which has made the greatest progress in the last 50 years, and 
has done the most to advance civilization, has thus far benefited 
least by the development of electricity. 

When the really marvelous adaptation of the modern steam 
locomotive to the work of transportation under the extremely 
varying conditions of railroading met with in the world today is 
considered, it is quickly seen that very difficult conditions must 
be met by any kind of motive power ambitious to supplant it. 
Having ‘received my early training in the motive power depart- 
ment of a railway, and spent 16 years in that and the operating 
department, I fully appreciate the conditions to be met and have 
no hesitation in saying that the field of applied electricity has as 
yet nothing to offer as a substitute for the steam locomotive in 
all its applications,,, 

I have also no hesitation in saying that although the steam 
railways have thus far benefited less than almost any of our 
great industries by the development of electricity, it is certain 
that before many years they will, as a whole, be greater users of 
electricity and electrical appliances than any other industrial 
class. This being the case, I require no apology for presenting 
some thoughts on this subject to such a body of potential elec- 
trical users. ; 

It was until recently the practice for each large user of electric 
power to install his own generating plant, which necessarily was 
run with a load seldom the full capacity of the engine and gen- 
erator, and therefore rarely under conditions of maximum 
efficiency. In fact, these installations-much of the time ran at 


one-half, one-third, or even quarter load, or less, and were nearly - 


always shut down entirely for some portion of the 24 hours; in 
other words, the load factor of the station: was extremely bad. 

As the impossibility of a good load factor ;without diversity of 
load was better understood, the smaller stations became con- 
solidated into larger power plants, furnishing not electricity for 
light alone or for power used in some special way, but for light 
and power used in as many ways and with as wide a spread as 
possible, during the 24 hours, when other power and especially 
the concentrated period of maximum lighting demand is absent. 

This diversity of load resulting in a high-load factor is now 
being given great attention, and most wonderful results in im- 
proving the cost of producing electricity are obtained. The load 
factor influences enormously the cost of power—thus a plant 
having a load factor of one-quarter (a condition better than is 
often met with in a power house supplying power for a single 
purpose) has a cost per kilowatt-hour about twice as great as 
would be the case were the load factor from 60 to 70 per cent., 
a condition not at all impossible with a sufficiently diversified 
load. 

The importance and economy of a diversified load are fast 
causing a concentration of electrical power plants into enormous 
installations of great centralized plants, so located as to distribute 
power over large areas at a minimum cost, resulting also in a 
material conservation of our coal supply, estimated by Samuel 
Insull at upwards of 200,000,000 tons per annum if the generation 
of energy for the different communities were concentrated in a 
few favorable localities. 

I quote further from a paper recently read by Mr. Insull. who 
is president of the Commonwealth Edison Company, Chicago, 
before the American Institute of Electrical Engineers: 

“The concentration of the production of energy for all purposes 


* Abstract of an address delivered at the dinner of the American Railway 
Guild, New York, May 14, 1912. 





required in a given area of population would result in such a 
saving of capital and operating expenses as to provide for the 
generating, equipment and primary transmission systems neces- 
sary to electrify the terminal systems and suburban service of all 
the trunk lines centering in and around any large center of popu- 
lation, and particularly Greater New York.” 

Mr. Insull further estimates that by operating the system in 
New York as a unit rather than separately, operating expenses 
would be reduced by $1,000,000 per year, and taking into account 
fixed charges, depreciation and interest, the change would result 
in the creation of about $60,000,000 in value. 

How does the development of these great modern central 
power plants affect the railways? I have aiready said that elec- 
tricity has as yet nothing to supplant generally the steam locomo- 
tive. This does-not mean, however, that the electric locomotive 
has no place on a steam railway, or that there are no conditions 
under which the steam locomotive can advantageously be dis- 
placed by the electric locomotive. There are, under present con- 
ditions, a number of such, and when the steam railways furnish 
(as they themselves will ultimately) a great load to the modern 
centralized power plant which will modify and so greatly improve 
the load factor and costs of producing power by these great 
plants, they will obtaim-such low costs and great reliability of 
power that the field for the advantageous use of the electric 
locomotive will be enormously extended. The rapidly increasing 
requirements for more and more powerful locomotives, adapted 
to the rapid and continuous movement of heavier trains, and the 
demand that such locomotives, while enormously powerful, shall 
be easier on rails and roadbed than far less powerful and less 
efficient steam locomotives (a condition met by the operation of 
several electric locomotives by one man through the system of 
multiple-unit control) will still further add to the opportunity 
for the advantageous use of this new power in the transportation 
field. The railways will then buy electric power delivered on 
their lines instead of coal, and be saved the large capital ex- 
penditure required for the installation of power plants. 

One place already occupied by the electric locomotive is in the 
terminals in large cities. Here, as in many other places, where 
the application of electricity is highly advantageous, it was not 
at first the economies from either the first cost or the lower 
operating cost that brought about the change to electric power. 
The electric locomotive was first used in terminal work because 
of the nuisance and discomfort to passengers and others of steam 
power, and the change was made by legal enactment and regard- 
less of economy. Like many other enforced changes, so many 
benefits, not at first apparent, have developed that it is fast be- 
coming evident that the incidental advantages are so many and so 
great that in the future no other means of operating a great 
terminal in a large center of population will, from even purely 
economic conditions, be considered. 

Thus, in a large city it is now possible by using electric loco- 
motives to establish a great railway terminal in the very center 
of population without any annoyance or discomfort to the neigh- 
boring people, and with practically no loss of the very valuable 
land for building purposes, without regard to the kind of build- 
ings to be erected, excepting that the terminal shall occupy the 
basement, or, if desired, the sub-basement. So clean, noiseless 
and adaptable is an electrified terminal that the occupants of the 
building erected over it only know of its existence by seeing the 
ebb and flow of the tide of humanity going and coming by its 
trains. Again, the electric locomotive enables the capacity of a 
terminal to be greatly increased owing to the greater rapidity of 
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its movement over that of a steam locomotive, and the fact that 
the electric locomotive does not have to be turned, coaled, 
watered, have fires cleaned nor its boiler washed. This also 
reduces the locomotive equipment needed for a given train 
service. 

All these advantages of the use of the electric locomotive in 
the terminals of large cities may be conceded, but objections may 
still be made that the cost is so high as to be almost, if not quite, 
prohibitive. Let us consider this seemingly high cost. 

Why is it that electricity has almost entirely supplanted direct 
steam as a means of driving the machinery in shops, factories, 
and mills of all kinds, notwithstanding that the steam power plant 
can be installed for about $40 per horsepower, while from two 
to four times this amount per horsepower is required to supply 
the corresponding electric power plant? 

True it is, that notwithstanding the higher first cost there is a 
large saving in direct operation by electricity as compared with 
steam engines, but this is not the only, or indeed the chief, reason 
for the change. The higher first cost is more largely justified by 
the possibilities which electricity gives of doing other and better 
work, and of obtaining results not in any way possible with steam 
power. When the railways can buy electric power metered on 
their lines at such points as they desire to use it which will be 
furnished from large centralized power plants so arranged as to 
make failure of supply practically impossible and at a cost of but 
a fraction of the cost of power on a steam locomotive, then the 
use of the electric locomotive will be so widely and rapidly ex- 
tended as is now not dreamed of, nor under present conditions 
economically possible. So on railways the advisability of elec- 
trification must stand or fall on not only the consideration of the 
relative economy, capital cost and operating cost both considered, 
but in addition to this (and often more important) a proper 
judgment of what economies and results can be obtained by 
electricity that steam cannot accomplish. Thus the increased 
capacity of a given terminal, together with the utilization of 
valuable sites for buildings made possible only by electrification, 
may alone amply justify the increased cost. 

In addition to the advantages mentioned above, in large ter- 
minals, the use of electricity on wharves, in freight houses and 
in properly designed auto trucks for delivery of freight to con- 
signees and collecting freight from shippers must not be over- 
looked. On wharves, in freight houses and other places where 
freight is temporarily stored or stopped in its movement from 
one kind of carrier to another, electricity by its wonderful adapta- 
bility to subdivision and use in small or large motors is most 
advantageous. By a system of telpherage, properly designed and 
adapted, all kinds of freight can readily and economically be 
taken from car to freight house or wharf, or the reverse, and, 
what is of very grave importance, the entire space covered by 
this system can be economically used. The statement has been 
made that the cost of moving a ton of freight from the point at 
which it originates to the railway car which is to carry it by rail 
to the railway terminal at its destination, added to the additional 
cost of delivering it from car to the consignee’s store, factory, or 
warehouse, is as large as the entire charge for rail transportation 
for a large proportion of freight handled by rail which has to be 
delivered and collected by dray or truck. Why then should not 
the railways themselves arrange to collect and deliver freight, 
especially package freight, at terminals? Here, again, electricity 
can be of great service in furnishing the power to drive the 
telpherage for loading and unloading cars and supply the motive 
power of a fleet of auto trucks and drays so handled as to cause 
the minimum delay of freight cars at terminals and the promptest 
delivery of package freight at the lowest cost. 

There is one feature of this valuable agent in railway service 
that must not be omitted, because it is really but little understood 
or appreciated—this is the reliability of electricity when properly 
handled. I am safe in saying that there is no class of machinery 
today that can be designed so exactly to meet given conditions 
as electrical machinery. Think of the reliability and freedom 
from failure in the electrified transportation service in and about 
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this great city of New York. Centering here are the electrically- 
operated terminals of the two greatest railway systems of the 
world, the train service on both of which statistics show is far 
less subject to interruption and delay since operated electrically 
than under the best results ever obtained by steam. This is 
creditable and reassuring, but how much more remarkable and 
really marvelous are the results obtained in the operation of the 
subway and elevated railways of this great city, both of which 
are operated with a headway of trains absolutely impossible of 
attainment with steam power, were its use otherwise possible, and 
with a regularity, precision and safety which is one of the 
wonders of this wonderful age of electricity. 

It is really only about 20 years since the foresight and judg- 
ment of George Westinghouse caused him to predict and actively 
begin the wonderful development in the use of the alternating 
current, and by so doing to call down upon himself a storm of 
<riticism from many of those then foremost in electrical develop- 
ment which might easily have deterred a less courageous spirit. 
He, through his company, persisted in the development and. 
exploitation of this system, sure of its possibilities, and was 
quickly followed by all the others in the field of electrical 
engineering and manufacture, for it was seen to be the real foun- 
dation upon which the future development of all electrical 
progress was to be made. Without the alternating current the 
long distance transmission of power would be impracticable and 
the use of electricity for transportation of passengers and freight 
on railways impossible. 

Again, in a notable address before the Institute of Mechanical 
Engineers of Great Britain, Mr. Westinghouse was the first to 
call attention to the importance of the adoption of standards. and 
uniform methods in the development of railway electrification. 
The necessity for this is obvious, under the conditions of general 
interchange of traffic universal in American railway practice, and 
especially in the joint use of terminals by several lines, and the 
routing of passenger equipment cars through and over several 
connecting lines. The task of determining these standards is 
one of great difficulty and complexity, and can only be success- 
fully carried out by a commission selected and employed by a 
sufficient number of railways who would accept the findings and 
conclusions of such a commission, and whom the other railways 
interested would acknowledge to be entirely representative. The 
American Railway Association would seem to be the logical place 
to begin this great work. 

Finally, let me impress upon you that there is no longer a 
question of whether electricity can do the work of broadening, 
extending, and improving the very admirable performance of the 
modern steam locomotive. This has been amply demonstrated. 
The question to be answered in any specific case proposed is 
purely the economic one of will it pay. Electricity asks no con- 
sideration on any other basis, and would get none if it did. In 
determining this question of profit and loss let me urge that no 
narrow view be taken, but the real possibilities of this wonderful 
servant of civilized man be carefully and thoroughly weighed, 
and in order to do this that every railway officer determine not 
that he will become an electrical expert, but that he will keep in 
touch with the more general and commercial features of electrical 
development as relates to railroading, for only by so doing will 
it be possible for him to intelligently pass upon the many recom- 
mendations which will come before him as one of the class of the 
greatest users of electricity and electrical appliances in the in- 
dustrial world. 





The proposed route of a southern trans-Andine railway 
runs from San Carlos de Bariloche, Argentina, along the north 
shore of Lake Nahue Huapi, crosses the Andes range at Puye- 
hue pass, continues along the shore of the Puyehue lake, and 
terminates at or in the vicinity of Osorno, Chile. This rail- 
way will be a continuation of the Argentine railway from port 
San Antonio, in the Argentina, to San Carlos de Bariloche, 
which is well advanced in construction. 





SIMPLE FREIGHT LOCOMOTIVES FOR THE 
VIRGINIAN. 





Mikado type locomotives are very largely used as road 
engines in freight service on the more level sections of the 
Virginian Railway. Since 1909, 42 locomotives of this type 
have been built for this road by the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, and the same builders have recently completed ten 
more of a considerably larger size and greater capacity. 

As an indication of the advance which has been made in 
this type of locomotive, even during the past three years, it 
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surface is equivalent to 1% sq. ft. of evaporative heating sur- 
face, an increase in heating surface of about 28 per cent. is 
indicated. 

The later locomotives, while by no means the largest of 
their type, are very powerful machines. The boiler is of the 
extended wagon top type and measures 86 in. in diameter at 
the front end and 933 in. at the connection with the firebox. 
The depth of the throat from the under side of the barrel to 
the bottom of the mud ring is 24 5/6 in., which gives ample 
room for a brick arch of the Security type. The superheater 
has 40 elements, each double looped, and the area of 910 sq. 
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is interesting to note that the engines built in 1909 had 24 in. 
x 32 in. cylinders, 180 Ibs. steam pressure and a grate area 
of 51 sq. ft., while the present engines have 26 in. x 32 in. 
cylinders, 185 lbs. steam pressure and 57 sq. ft. of grate area. 
The diameter of drivers is 56 in. in both cases and the in- 
crease in tractive effort is 10,500 lbs., or nearly 21 per cent. 
The weight on drivers is increased from 207,450 lbs. to 229,600 
Ibs., or about 11 per cent. The new engines are fitted with 
superheaters which was not the case with the earlier ones. 
This has slightly reduced the evaporative heating surface but, 
if it is assumed that each square foot of superheater heating 


Front Frame and Splice with the Main Frame—Virginian 2-8-2 Type Locomotive. 


ft., measured on the inside of the superheater flues, makes it one 
of the largest yet applied. 

Among the interesting features of design is the frame splice 
between the front and main frames, as shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. The cylinders are cast separate from the 
saddle, which allows the front frame to assume a slab form 
25 in. in depth and 3 in. thick. The cylinder and saddle cast- 
ings lap over the top and bottom of the frame and the flanges 
of both extend for a distance of 2334 in. above the frame, 
giving a total height of 4734 in. to the cylinder bolts, of which 
29 pass through the frame. In addition there are three 2% 
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Powerful 2-8-2 Type Locomotive for the Virginian. 
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in. bolts which are put in place while hot and extend across 
the cylinders on a line with the top of the frames. A slab 
splice is used between the front and main frames which are 
secured together with 24 horizontal bolts, each 114 in. in diam- 
eter. There is a slot cored in each of the frame sections and 
each carries a lug which fits in the slot in the other section. 
These are of such a size that a space is left between them for 
the insertion of a 3 in. x 2% in. tapered key. This arrange- 
ment gives the key a bearing for the full width of each frame 
section and securely locks the two parts together. 

Inside admission piston valves, 14 in. in diameter, are em- 
ployed. The valve body consists of a piece of 10 in. boiler 
tube, and the ends, cast from vanadium iron, are shrunk over 
the body. The valves are set with a maximum travel of 6 
in., steam lap of 1 in. and a lead of 14 in. Although Sheedy 
type circulating valves are applied, provision is made for ad- 
mitting live steam through a 34-in. pipe to each steam chest. 
This is to be used when drifting. 

Vanadium is quite freely used in conzection with the vari- 
ous parts subject to the greatest stress. The cylinders are 
cast from vanadium iron, the frames are of vanadium cast 
steel and the main driving axles, main crank pins, tires, cross- 
head bodies and springs are also made of vanadium steel. 

Tenders having a tank capacity of 12,000 gal, and a coal 
space sufficient for 15 tons are used. The center sills are 15 
in. channels, and 10 in. channels are used for side sills. The 
four-wheel trucks are of the equalized pedestal type with 6 in. 
x 11 in. journals. These tenders are very light when their 
large size is considered and have a total weight, loaded, of 
less than 17 Ibs. per gal. of water capacity. 





ASSOCIATION OF TRANSPORTATION AND 
CAR ACCOUNTING OFFICERS. 





The summer meeting of the Association of Transportation and 
Car Accounting Officers was held at the Hotel Champlain, 
Bluff Point, N. Y., June 25 and 26, with 115 members in at- 
tendance, and President G. W. Taylor in the chair. On Tues- 
day morning E. W. McKenna, vice-president of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul, gave an address on efficiency in regu- 
lating the use of freight cars. Readjustment of methods is 
necessary in order to obtain all possible economy. Delays in- 
cident to the use of cars for storage purposes must be elimi- 
nated. Mr. McKenna illustrated his argument by describing 
the methods pursued in the handling of ore by boat on the 
Great Lakes, where the vehicle of transportation is in use 
for transportation purposes 80 per cent. of the time, with but 
20 per cent. dead time necessary for dockage at both ends; 
the prevailing average in the use of freight cars as vehicles 
of transportation is only about two hours out of each 24. 
The shipping public should be educated to a realization of its 
responsibilities for co-operation. 

The report of the executive committee shows that the 
membership of the association represents 250,952 miles of 
railway having in service 2,481,619 cars. Various changes in 
the constitution and by-laws, presented by the committee at 
its last meeting, were adopted at this meeting by the requisite 
vote. The changes provide for the election of the committees 
on conducting freight and passenger transportation as standing 
committees. The ‘association concurred in the report of the 
president, as chairman of the special committee of fifteen, ap- 
pointed at the request of the American Railway Association 
to prepare a draft of a method ‘and accompanying rules to 
govern the handling of freight cars, which report was sub- 
mitted to the committee on relations between railways of the 
American Railway Association, and which has been adopted 
by the A. R. A., to become effective September 1, next. 

It was decided to hold the next meeting of the association 
at New Orleans, December 10 and 11. 

The association concurred in the opinion of the committee 
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on car service that a uniform embargo notice is impracticable. 
The recommendation of the committee with regard to a pro- 
posed revision of Rule 10, of the code of car service rules, 
was adopted for submission to the A. R. A., as follows: 

When a freight car is detained by reason of a railroad error, which pre- 
vents proper tender or delivery, prompt notice must be given and action 
taken by the holding road to secure the release of car, and the erring 
road will pay to the holding road an amount equal to the established per 
diem rate for the time such car is held. Claims under this rule to be 
made on the erring road within twelve months from the date succeeding 
that in which car is received. 

This rule applies only to cars of railroad ownership, including owner's 
cars on owner’s tracks, but it does not apply to cars bunched in transit, 
nor cars detained on account of weather interference. 

The proposed code of rules to govern the settlement for 
use of freight cars on non-per diem roads, presented by the 
committee, was returned to it for further consideration. 

The committee on office methods and accounting reported 
that 260 private car owners have adopted the reporting marks 
assigned by the committee and are applying the same to their 
cars. The assignment of these marks by the committee is 
under authority of the American Railway Association. The 
association adopted, for submission to the American Railway 
Association, the proposed amendment to Rule 1 of the code 
of per diem rules, which provides that where per diem is not 
reported to the car owner within six months from the last 
day of the month in which it is earned, the rate shall be in- 
creased 20 cents per car per day. The proposed change in 
the standard form of interchange report presented by the 
committee, permitting the use in connection therewith of nar- 
row sheets or flaps for self-transcribing purposes, was adopted 
for submission to the American Railway Association. It was 
voted that the committee should indicate on the proposed form 
the precise measurements of the horizontal lines. In connec- 
tion with the question of the expediency of closing inter- 
change reports at noon instead of at midnight, the association 
concurred in the opinion of the committee that the date of 
each interchange report should conform to the actual calen- 
dar date on which cars are interchanged. 

In connection with the report of the committee on con- 
ducting freight transportation, the association adopted, for sub- 
mission to the American Railway Association, a proposed 
change in Rule 11 of the code of car service rules, providing 
that all cars of railway ownership should be re-weighed and 
re-stencilled at least once every two years. If the proposed 
change is favorably acted upon by the A. R. A., a correspond- 
ing change will be necessary in Master Car Builders’ Asso- 
ciation Rule 30. A report of progress was presented in con- 
nection with the subject of transportation rules for the han- 
dling of perishable freight. The information gathered by the 
committee of this association has been made available to the 
American Railway Perishable Freight Association. 

The committee on conducting passenger transportation sub- 
mitted a proposed code of car service rules, and a proposed 
form of interchange report. At the request of the committee, 
it was decided to submit the proposed rules and form of re- 
port to each railway member of the association, owning pas- 
senger equipment cars used in joint or interchange service. 

The committee on joint interchange and inspection bureaus 
gave some interesting data concerning the status of the sub- 
ject at various large centers. The officers elected for the en- 
suing year are: President, J. M. Daly (Illinois Central) ; first 
vice-president, F. Price (Grand Trunk); second vice-presi- 
dent, E. F. Kearney (Missouri Pacific); secretary, G. P. 
Conard, New York; treasurer, F. M. Luce, Chicago. 

The association requested the committee on car service to 
prepare a special report,. for general distribution, giving an 
outline of recommended practice under which Rules 1 to 4, code 
of car service rules, and Rule 19, code of per diem rules, 
governing the handling of freight cars, as recently adopted 
by the American Railway Association to become effective Sep- 
tember 1, may be efficiently applied. 
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MANUAL BLOCK SYSTEM ON SINGLE 
TRACK.* 


The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul was one of the earliest 
roads to use the space-interval system on lines where the 
traffic was light or fluctuating, and specimen records of the 
practice on that line are given below. 

The line from Rondout, IIl., to Janesville, 66.7 miles long, 
is one on which there are three passenger trains through, 
each way, on each week day, two additional each way for 41 
miles, and nine additional each way for 3 miles, with about 
the same number of freight trains. On an average day re- 
cently all of the trains in both directions were given clear 
signals at every block station except one east-bound freight 
train. The total number of trains on that day was as fol- 
lows (see list of stations below): For the first 3 miles from 
Rondout, 9 passenger each way, 8 freight west bound and 7 
east bound; from Libertyville to Fox Lake, 5 passenger each 
way and 5 freight each way; Fox Lake to Walworth, 5 pas- 
senger each way and 4 freight each way; Walworth to Janes- 
ville, 3 passenger each way and 5 freight each way, with the 
exception of 15 miles, where the number of freights was 1 
less. The freight referred to above, which had to be run by 
permissive signals, was the second section of a live-stock 
train running eastward in the middle of the night, when the 
block sections were long (16 miles, 12 miles, 22 miles, 8 
miles). 

The block stations on this line are as shown in the list 
below, the only ones kept open day and night being those 
marked “N.” On this line and on the other line of the same 
road hereinafter noticed the facilities at the stations are sub- 
stantially the same as on the Chesapeake & Ohio and the 
Baltimore & Ohio heretofore noticed; that is to say, the 
only -important expense above that which would be incurred 
in running the road without the block system is the addition 
to the pay roll for additional telegraphers. 


Cuicaco, MrrwauKee & St. Paut—JANESVILLE LINE. 


Stations. Distance from 
last preceding station. 


Miles. 
ee ee ee ear N 0 
Libertyville ....- Ser ee ee ery et ee 3.2 
ee eee ee ee ee ee te ee N 4.4 
Se ter ee re ee 1.1 
EE SS Sr eee eee eee ee rh et ee 3.0 
ee SSS ee ee oe 3.8 
NENG te ee eae ha Chih beh eee hbase ee 1.8 
Serine GGrve on wo cnn cnsencccnesscccsesicenicccaes 4,2 
Re ee Ere ee ety : 2.1 
SE OU ee eer tes ree sy re ey N 6.0 
NS ee ae eee oer ee rT ST ee ey eer) ee : 5.6 
Re re re YN 6.1 
RN tee en ry Par rire ee = 
IE EEO er eee Sere Te re eT Se ; 
Ces ty RE ee rer er rrr ry Ser rer tS N 8.1 
Rock River .... nN . 


Janesville 2.1.2... cece cee eee eect e eee ceccenes 


The Chicago & Council Bluffs division of this road, from 
Marion westward to Perry, Iowa, 137 miles, is a section of 
an important main line, all single track. (See list of stations 
below.) On November 18 last the total number of trains on 
this division was 15 westbound and 17 eastbound, as fol- 
lows: Four passenger trains through west and five through 
east: seven freight through each way; three short runs west 
bound and four east bound. 

The passenger trains received clear signals throughout. 
except as follows: No. 37 permissive at Atkins, Newhall and 
Van Horn; No. 4 at Bouton and Phildia. 

Of the westbound freights two through trains received 
clear signals all the way. Two of the short runs clear all 
the way; one for 31 miles and the other for 17 miles. The 
first freight on the sheet received clear signals, except at 
five places: Newhall, Cambridge, Phildia, Woodward, and 
Bouton. The next freight received clear signals all the way, 
except at Melbourne and the next two stations. The next 





*From the annual report of the Block Signal and Train Control Board 
of the Interstate Commission. 
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freight received clear signals, except at eight stations, 
namely: Van Horn, Melbourne, and the next three; Cam- 
bridge and the next two. The next train, running over only 
43 miles, received permissive signals at Atkins and Newhall. 
The next freight received 10 permissive signals as follows: 
Keystone and the next three; Melbourne and Rhodes; Cam- 
bridge and the next two; Phildia. The next through freight 
received clear signals except at Keystone, Elberon, Glad- 
stone, and Tama (Vining, Potter, and Dunbar being closed); 
at Ferguson, Haverhill being closed. The closing of Potter 
and Dunbar made one block 12% miles long. 

Eastbound freights received permissive signals as follows: 
A short run of 17 miles permissive at Bouton; a through 
freight clear at all stations, except Madrid, Slater, and Hux- 
ley. The next train received clear signals at all stations. 
The next received clear signals, except at Huxley, Rhodes, 
Keystone, and Van Horn. The next, a through train, re- 
ceived clear signals at all stations, except Madrid, Elberon, 
Atkins to Louisa, and Louisa to West Marion. The next 
train received clear signals at all stations, except Phildia. 
Next came two short runs (55 miles and 43 miles) clear sig- 
nals all the way. The next train, a through freight, received 
clear signals at all stations until it reached Tama; thence 
permissive for the rest of the trip, the block sections being 
long (21.5 miles, 12 miles, 11 miles, 10 miles). The next 
train, running for 74 miles, received clear signals all the way, 
and the next and last was a through train receiving clear 
signals all the way. 

Cuicaco, MirwauKege & St. Paut Ry.—Cuicaco & Councit BLUFFS 

Division. 


Distance Office 
from pre- open 
ceding daily. 


Distance Office 
from pre- open 
ceding daily. 


Block stations. Block stations. 


station. station. 

Miles. Hours. Miles. Hours. 
West Marion .....+..0« 0 24 BAAVETUS ois w om cw ecna's 49 12 
LOWISA 2.652. c ec reece a2: 12 RMI ho 65 eee 4.7 24 
ROEM sa swe ais 5.5 18 PECIUOUIMIE ci ckwusscsaies 2.6 12 
WIEN CUS iavscecken Gao 5.4 12 EERE (win abe asa Acciona “ee 
DONE vcesecvdscccce Se ee ROURRNED Suga ke iatecs ices eae 6:8 12 
WER SEDI Sse xsuxanec 6.4 12 PERRO Sos isesisdeaes 5. 18 
EOVMONE: sinssnnvcasces bab. 28 BAOOEL 2c hacen sae wiaws 3.5 12 
ee eee 6.1 12 RCMPISCAEME Sas cites wowe.s 3.6 24 
DS Ee ere 4.0 18 LD Te Oe eee eae 4.1 12 
SR ere 6.7 12 NR ae ete os Sec 4.1 24 
Ce te ey 4.7 24 EN a ois ain sxe cs 54s 6.8 24 
LS aa ae eee 5.6 12 PIE sakGus hock canes 3.0 12 
ere ieee nee ate 5.1 12 WOORWESO f06sccescuss 4.7 24 
Pee ee eee 1.8 18 Bouton ere 12 
Se eee 2.6 24 RED < ass Sucacnses sues 4.6 24 





CANADIAN PACIFIC PASSENGER TERMINAL 
AT VANCOUVER. 


Work is now under way on certain improvements in con- 
nection with the Canadian Pacific’s passenger terminal at Van- 
couver, B. C. The present passenger station is at the foot of 
Granville street, near the shore line of Burrard inlet. The sta- 
tion was built about fourteen years ago, and, except for minor al- 
terations, is unchanged from its original plan. The genera! 
waiting room and ticket offices are at the street level, and the 
baggage room is on the track level, which is about 30 ft. below 
the street. 

Along the water front, across the local freight yard tracks, 
are the steamship wharves. There are two large sheds on a 
jetty pier of recent construction used by the Trans-Pacific steam- 
ship lines; also five sheds adjoining the longitudinal wharves 
used by the Seattle, Victoria, Alaska, and other steamship lines 
of the Canadian Pacific. Between the wharf sheds and the 
passenger tracks adjoining the passenger station certain of the 
freight tracks serve the several sheds, and other tracks are used 
for switching and storage. The yard tracks extend along the 
harbor front about one and a half miles. 

The growth of Vancouver has rendered inadequate the pres- 
ent facilities for handling the terminal business of the railway 
company, and the general plan shown herewith has been adopted 
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to relieve the present congestion, as well as to provide for 
reasonable growth in the near future. 

The general scheme embraces a passenger station and office 
building suitably located on available land immediately east of 
the present passenger station. There will be four passenger 
tracks, with provision for more when required, separated by 
wide platforms, between the station and the present freight yard. 
The passenger tracks are to be raised about 5 ft. above the 
present track level, to reduce the difference in level between the 
street and the tracks to about 25 ft. 

To avoid an inconvenient grade crossing and delays to traffic 
between the city and steamship wharf, a bridge on the line of 
Granville street, extended, is to pass over the passenger and 
freight tracks to the steamship pier and connect directly with pas- 
senger accommodations on the pier. An incline is also to be built 
leading from the west side of this bridge to the wharf giving 
access to the lower deck of the pier and freight sheds, and the 
water front. Another viaduct over the tracks is to be built on 
the line of Burrard street, extended northerly, with an incline 
giving access to the present Trans-Pacific pier and other por- 
tions of the water front. 

The main entrance of the passenger station will be on Cor- 
dova street, with the main waiting room located centrally in the 
station on the street level. Ticket offices serving the several 
classes of railway and steamship passengers are at one end of 
the waiting room, and the baggage checking room, lunch and 
dining room, parcel room, women’s waiting room, men’s smok- 
ing room, news booth, information booth, and other facilities 
are all placed immediately adjoining the main waiting room. 

On the lower floors of the station are the baggage rooms, ex- 
press companies’ space, immigrant rooms, supply rooms, and 
other station facilities not directly used by passengers. Stair- 
ways and elevators connect the two levels of the station and 
afford communication with the office floors above. A separate 
foot bridge is carried over the passenger tracks, directly con- 
nected with the waiting room at one end and with stairways 
leading to the track level, giving access to platforms without 
crossing tracks at grade. The track platforms are 1,000 ft. long 
and are to be covered with shelter sheds of the umbrella type. 
The platform adjoining the station will be used only for bag- 
gage, express and supplies. 

Above the public rooms of the station building the space will 
be devoted to the general offices of the railway company. The 
interior arrangement of the office space will be adapted for a 
unit system of subdivision; that is, each panel will have heat- 
ing and lighting facilities so that partitions may be placed or 
removed at will in order to provide for changes in arrangement 
of office accommodations which may be desired from time to 
time. 

The proposed steamship station on the pier is a two-level 
building, the upper floor being devoted to the passenger business 
and offices, and the lower floor to freight, baggage and express. 
There will be double level gangways on the west side of the 
pier, which will be used for the Victoria and Seattle service, the 
lower gangway being used for freight, and the upper for pas- 
sengers; these gangways to be supported on floating pontoons 
to maintain the landing at a constant level with respect to the 
boats. 

On the passenger, or upper, level of the pier are waiting 
rooms, ticket offices, baggage checking room, customs office, and 
other conveniences. Separate rooms are provided for outgoing 
and incoming passengers. Two tracks will be placed on the 
surface of the pier within the shed and one track on the outside 
of the building for the direct handling of freight between cars 
and steamers. 

The whole design has been to secure easy lines of communi- 
cation between the railway trains, the steamships and the city. 
The traffic conditions at Vancouver are unusual as compared 
with other large terminals on account of the absence of subur- 
ban business. The aggregate number of trains is not large, but 
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they are long and frequently are run in several sections and 
contain a number of classes of traffic. 

The designs for the terminal have been prepared by Westing- 
house, Church, Kerr & Company, in co-operation with the 
officials of the Canadian Pacific, and the construction of the 
station and facilities is now being carried out by the same 
organization. 





RESPONSIBILITY FOR THEIR 
OWN SAFETY.* 


EMPLOYEES’ 





No law, no matter how rigidly enforced, can correct evils 
that are directly chargeable to failure of employees themselves 
to do their duty and to exercise due precaution not alone for 
their own safety, but also for the safety of others. We know 
that employees often fail to exercise ordinary precaution in the 
performance of their work. This failure is often a form of 
thoughtlessness in which the chief motive is haste, and generally 
it is true that some ease or saving of time to themselves is se- 
cured by almost every unnecessary risk they take. . . . I 
want to bring to your attention the number of derailments re- 
ported as due to the negligence of trainmen, switchmen, signal- 
men, etc. It can be assumed without question that these are 
preventable accidents. 

I find that 1,976 of the derailments, or 6.26 per cent. of the 
whole number that occurred during the five year period, end- 
ing June 30, 1910, were caused by the negligence of trainmen, 
switchmen, signalmen, etc. In these 1,976 derailments, 263 per- 
sons were killed and 2,264 persons were injured. There was a 
property loss of $1,413,342; this indicates a yearly average for 
the period of 395 derailments, causing 52 deaths and 453 in- 
juries due to the negligence of employees. Such accidents as 
these are clearly preventable. Employees can and should en- 
tirely eliminate them. 

The employee who leaves a switch open or who fails to flag 
properly, thereby causing a disastrous accident, is always known, 
but in minor cases of carelessness you may not be able to trace 
the particular accident to the man who neglected his work or 
who failed to perform the proper service, or who discovered a 
defect and failed to make the necessary repairs. The man who 
discovered a loose ladder tread or loose handhold, and failed to 
report or repair it may never know that he was responsible for 
the death or serious injury of a fellow employee, possibly a thou- 
sand miles distant. 

Inspectors of the commission have found much bad practice. 
Derails have been found outside of the fouling point on side- 
tracks. Signals have been found connected by wire in such a 
way that the breaking of a wire would allow the signal to go to 
the clear position. Detector bars have been found disconnected 
and bolt locks to the switches filed until they were useless. On 
one road it was found that the signals at a drawbridge were so 
arranged that it was possible to give a clear signal to permit a 
train to cross the bridge wide open. 

The use of safety appliances on cars is an important factor 
in the prevention of accident. The commission’s records show 
that of the total deaths and injuries suffered by trainmen in 
1893, 44.33 per cent. were due to coupling and uncoupling cars. 
This percentage has steadily decreased from year to year until 
in 1911 it was but 6.3 per cent. 

A thoughtful and active mind is the first necessity for safety, 
but in the hazardous occupation of train operation it seems that 
attention to safety has been secondary and occasional instead 
of continuous and of prime importance. If we can instill the 
idea that it is more honorable and more professional to be 
cautious and prudent than to take unnecessary risks a great re- 
duction in the accident records will result. 





*From an address by H. W. Belnap, Chief Inspector of Safety Appli- 
ances, Interstate Commerce Commission, before a meeting of Baltimore 
& Ohio employees at Philadelphia. 




















General News Section. 


The Texas & Pacific has just adopted the American Railway 
Association’s standard code of train rules. 


The annual field day of the Traffic Club of Chicago was held 
at the Midlothian Country Club on Friday, June 28. 


The Edison medal for achievements in electrical science for 
the year 1911 has been awarded by the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers to George Westinghouse. 


A large “safety meeting” of officers and employees of the New 
York Central Lines was held in Indianapolis, Ind., June 26. The 
principal speaker was G. M. Bradshaw, general safety agent of 
the New York Central Lines. 


The annual summer outing of the Traffic Club of St. Louis 
was held at the Sunset Inn on Saturday, June 29. A special 
train to carry the members to the Inn was furnished by W. B. 
Biddle, vice-president of the Frisco Lines. 


No passengers were killed in train accidents on the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy during the fiscal year 1911, during which 
time 22,014,305 passengers were carried. No passengers have 
been killed on the Chicago suburban lines during the past five 
years. 


The Missouri, Kansas & Texas of Texas was fined $14,500 
in the United States district court at Austin on June 27, for 29 
violations of the order of the state railway commission, requir- 
ing that an extra train be run whenever a regular passenger 
train is 30 minutes late. 


Officers of the shop craft unions employed on the railways west 
of Chicago that have recently organized the Federation of Federa- 
tions and have taken a strike vote, have addressed a letter to 
W. A. Garrett, chairman of the Chicago General Managers’ 
Association, asking for a conference. 


One of the repair shops of the Erie, at Dunmore, Pa., was 
wrecked by the sinking of a coal mine beneath it on the night 
of June 25. The damage to the building and contents is estimated 
at $16,500. The building was of concrete, 60 ft. x 80 ft. No 
person was in the building when the settling occurred. 


The committee representing the firemen’s brotherhood present- 
ing demands for increased wages and improved working con- 
ditions on railways in Eastern territory, has agreed to postpone 
further conferences with the general managers’ committee until 
after arbitration of the enginemen’s demands has been concluded. 


The Chicago Transportation Association, which now has 1,200 
members, formally opened its new club rooms in the old Hamil- 
ton Club building, corner Clark and Monroe streets, Chicago, 
on June 27. The building, after it has been remodeled, will be 
called the “C. T. A.” building. A special program was given in 
the evening. 


At the annual convention of the Association of American Rail- 
way Accounting Officers held last week at Quebec, M. P. Blauvelt, 
comptroller of the Illinois Central at Chicago, was elected presi- 
dent, and C. M. Bunting, comptroller of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, Philadelphia, and C. B. Seger, deputy-comptroller of the 
Union Pacific and Southern Pacific, were elected vice-presidents. 


The Colorado State Railway Commission has begun suit in 
court against the Colorado & Southern to compel the railway 
company to resume the operation of its line from Brecken- 
ridge to Como, 23 miles. The company declares that the opera- 
tion of the line would be an unreasonable burden on its treas- 


ury. The highest town between Breckenridge and Como is . 


11,250 ft. above the sea. 


The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy is making a valuation of 
its physical property. The company has recently made a valua- 
tion in Nebraska, on the order of the railway commission, and it 
has been decided to extend the work to the entire system. Dis- 
interested persons will be asked to determine the values. For 
instance, in an Iowa city the mayor, a real estate man and two 
or three other business men were asked to constitute a board of 
appraisers. 


The second semi-annual general meeting of the Chicago Great 
Western Station Agents’ Association will be held in Chicago 


on July 24, at the Stratford hotel. After a business meeting 
and a session devoted to the reading of prepared papers, the 
party will be taken on a tour of inspection of the Chicago freight 
terminals, particularly those of the Great Western and the 
Illinois Tunnel system. At the annual meeting on June 24, 
J. H. Howard was elected president; Oscar Townsend, vice- 
president, and J. H. Ambruster, secretary. 


The Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company, in a circular issued to 
employees specifically mentioning their faithful work has an- 
nounced an increase averaging about 5 per cent. in the pay of all 
the employees in the transportation department of the surface 
street railways operated by the company. About 5,000 men will 
receive this increase. The pay of conductors and motormen will 
vary, according to length and efficiency of service, from 23 cents 
an hour to 26 cents. 


The New York, Westchester & Boston, which was opened 
from its southern terminus in New York City northward to 
New Rochelle on May 29, was opened on July 1 to White 
Plains. The White Plains line diverges from the New Rochelle 
line at Columbus avenue junction, Mount Vernon. There are 
56 passenger trains each way daily between New York (180th 
street) and White Plains, and about the same number between 
New York and New Rochelle, so that from New York to the 
junction the trains run at intervals of about ten minutes from 
6 a. m. until midnight. 


The extensive plans for new subways in New York City, which 
have been a constant subject of discussion for the past two years, 
are now so near completion and so free from legal and other 
obstacles that, acccrding to Chairman Willcox, of the State 
Public Service Commission, contracts will be ready to sign within 
a month or two, and work can be begun on any or all of the 
sections of the lines in about three months. The last obstacle 
was removed by a decision of the court of appeals last week sus- 
taining the state and city authorities in the contracts which they 
have made with the companies which are to operate the lines 
and which contracts were challenged in the court because of the 
alleged granting of undue preferences to the operating companies 
in interest payments. 


Reports compiled by the Committee on Smoke Abatement and 
Electrification of the Chicago Association of Commerce show 
that the section of Chicago’s railway trackage which handles the 
heaviest tonnage of outbound and inbound freight is the portion 
of the Chicago & Western Indiana between Forty-seventh and 
Forty-ninth streets. During one week in January 425,000 tons of 
road freight were moved over this stretch of track. Records of 
all freight movements in the city are being prepared for one 
week in January, March and May, and will be made up for a 
similar period in August and October. For the purpose of pre- 
paring these reports the freight lines of the Chicago terminal 
district has been divided into over 400 sections, the dividing points 
between the sections being junction points. During the week in 
January 31,208,654 ton-miles of freight were moved in the entire 
district, and the number of locomotive hours for the week was 


4,526. 


Complaints of conductors, brakemen and firemen of the Penn- 
sylvania, which have been the subject of negotiations between 
General Manager Long and committees of the employees at 
Philadelphia for many weeks, appear to have been finally settled. 
The two questions concerning which there were the most serious 
differences were those concerning freight trainmen on the Mo- 
nongahela division and passenger men affected by the introduction 
of electric trains to Church street, New York City. The Monon- 
gahela division question—whether the men shall be paid yard 
rates or road rates—has been referred to arbitration, the railway 
company selecting four arbitrators, the employees four, and the 
men so selected to choose a ninth. At New York eight crews 
were assigned to other duties when the electric train service was 
established, the contract with the Hudson & Manhattan having 
stipulated that a part of the crews in the joint service should be 
furnished by the H. & M. The Pennsylvania has now agreed 
that the eight crews shall have their grievance attended to twelve 
months hence, at which time the contract with the H. & M. can 
be modified. 
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Chicago Freight Handlers’ Strike Settled. 

The strike of the Chicago freight handlers, which was de- 
clared on May 4, was called off by a vote of the International 
3rotherhood of Railway Freight Handlers on June 27, after 
President E. U. Kimbark, of the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce, had interceded with the railways in behalf of the strikers 
and obtained an agreement to take at least 1,800 of them back 
into service by July 31, unconditionally and as individuals. The 
men at first rejected the offer, but accepted after they were 
told that the number that would be taken back would be stead- 
ily reduced the longer they stayed out. The number who struck 
was 5,865, but the roads had filled most of their places and de- 
clined to dismiss the new men. The strikers on the North 
Western, the Baltimore & Ohio and the Illinois Central lost 
their pension rights. 

The strike has been accompanied by little violence, although 
there has been some confusion in the handling of freight. The 
result is a complete victory for the railways. A system of 
compensation based on tonnage handled will be established at 
all the freight houses in the city. It is already in effect at 
some stations. The original demands of the men were for an 
increase of $5 a month, or one cent an hour, half-holiday on 
Saturdays with pay, a nine-hour instead of a ten-hour day for 
freight handlers, an eight-hour instead of a nine-hour day for 
clerks, time and a half for overtime, and double time on Sun- 
days. These demands were later modified, but the roads re- 
jected both propositions. 


Double Track, Detroit to Toledo. 

The lines of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern and the 
Michigan Central (both controlled by the New York Central) 
between Toledo, Ohio, and Detroit, Mich., about 60 miles, both 
single track nearly all the way, are to be operated together as 
a double track railway. From the Lake Shore station at Toledo 
to Wagon Works Junction the line, which is owned by the 
Lake Shore, is double track, and over this the trains of the 
Michigan Central run to and from the station. From Wagon 


Works north the Lake Shore and the Michigan Central run 
approximately parallel with each other for about 51 miles to 


West Detroit. They are separated most of the way by only a 
few hundred feet, but at a few points are as much as half a 
mile apart. It is intended to operate this section as a double- 
track railway, and preparatory thereto two light bridges are 
being made suitable for the heaviest engine, and-a number of 
track changes and additions have been made. Between Vine- 
wood avenue, Detroit, and Beaubien street, about three miles, 
the Lake Shore parallels the Bay City division of the Michigan 
Central, and these two roads are now operated as one double- 
track railway. The Michigan Central Bay City division was 
already double tracked and one of the three main tracks will 
now be used as a sidetrack. 


New Construction in Mexico. 

The National Railways of Mexico has announced that it 
will build a total of 1,122 miles of new lines in Mexico. It is 
stated that there will be no cessation in the work until all of 
these lines are finished, which will probably be within the next 
three years. The new lines will open up and develop a large 
virgin territory, as well as provide transportation outlets for 
sections at present without these facilities. The construction 
work in progress and planned is as follows: 

Branch line from Allende, Coahuila, on the Mexican Interna- 
tional division to Las Vacas, on the Rio Grande just opposite Del 
Rio, Tex., 74 miles. The contract for the grading and masonry 
on the first 50 miles from Allende to San Carlos has been let, and 
construction work was started in May. 

A new line is to be built to connect Tampico with the city of 
Vera Cruz, about 310 miles. The contract has been let for the 
construction of about 100 miles of grading and masonry from 
the Tampico end, and the work was started in May. This line 
will cross the Panuco river at Tamos on a steel bridge at a 
point six miles west of Tampico. A branch will be built from 
a junction with this line to a connection with the Honey branch 
of the old Mexican Central on the tableland, to be about 75 
miles long. On the main and branch 75 Ib. rail will be laid. 

A line is to be built between Tampico and Matamoros, just 
across the Rio Grande from Brownsville, Tex., about 264 miles. 
This line will be built from the Tampico-Monterey branch at a 
point about 15 miles north of Tampico. 
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A 25-mile branch of the Vera Cruz & Isthmus division from 
Brisbin, with branches to San Cristobal, 3 miles, and Cerro 
Colorado, 4 miles, was finished on June 1 and is now in operation. 
Work is under way on a branch from Rives on the Vera Cruz & 
Isthmus division, 151 miles south of Vera Cruz, to San Andres 
Tustla, Vera Cruz, 45 miles; grading and masonry are completed 
on 35 miles, except on three river bridges. The balance of the 
road is about 85 per cent. finished. Track on about 30 miles has 
been laid with 56 Ib. rail. This line will be finished by No- 
vember 1. 

From Penjamo, on the Guadalajara branch of the old Mexican 
Central, a line is being built 31 miles west of Irapuato to Ajuana 
on the Morelia division, 84 miles, with a branch to Cantabira, 3 
miles. On the main line the grading and masonry is finished on 
55 miles on the Penjamo end and on the branch. The balance of 
the work is about two-thirds finished. Seventy-five-pound rail 
is being laid. The line will be finished by November 1. 

Gradirg and mascnry work is finished and track has been laid 
on 34 miles of the line from Durango to Llano Grande, Durango, 
63 miles. Seventy-five-pound rail is being laid. The line will! 
be finished by October 1. 

A 166-mile line is being built from Durango to Canitas on the 
old Mexican Central in the state of Zacatecas, 67 miles north of 
the city of Zacatecas, with a branch to Sombrerete, 6 miles. 
Grading has been finished on the first 97 miles east from Durango 
and 64 miles of track has been laid. The contract has been let 
for the grading and masonry work on the other 69 miles of main 
line from Canitas west, and for the 6 miles of the Sombrerete 
branch. Work on this latter contract began in May. Seventy- 
five-pound rail is being used. 

One of the most difficult pieces of construction work involved 
in the plans as adopted will be on the branch mentioned above 
from a point on the Tampico-Vera Cruz line to a connection 
with the Honey division.. This line will have to mount from 
sea level to the altitude of the central plateau, between 5,000 
and 6,000 ft. It is stated, however, that an easy grade will be 
maintained in climbing this height. 


American Railway Tool Foremen’s Association. 

The annual convention of this association is to be held in Chi- 
cago at the Sherman hotel, July 9, 10 and 11. The program 
includes the following topics for discussion and committee re- 
ports: Standardization of Steel for Small Tools; Henry Otto, 
chairman, W. J. Eddy, A. M. Roberts, C. A. Cook, J. Martin and 
A. Sterner. Milling Cutters, Their Formation, Tempering, Etc. ; 
A. R. Davis, chairman, Gus G. Stoettner, W. A. Fairbairn, J. A. 
Shaw, F. W. Luggers and A. W. Meitz. Care of Shop Tools; 
J. W. Pike, chairman, H. I. Derby, O. H. Dallman, Thomas 
Grant, E. R. Purchase and G. L. Linck. Checking System; J. T. 
Fuhrman, chairman, J. B. Hasty, William Greilich, H. E. Black- 
burn, Gilbert Mitchell and F. Peterson. Treating Steel in Elec- 
tric Furnaces; G. W. Jack, chairman, B. Hendrickson, J. C. 
Breckenfeld and C. A. Shaffer. 





MEETINGS AND CONVENTIONS. 


The following list gives names of secretaries, dates'of next or regular 

meetings, and places of meeting, 

Arr Brake AssociaTion.—F. M. Nellis, 53 State St., Boston, Mass. Con- 
vention, May, 1913, St. Louis, Mo. 

AMERICAN  sanguaiaea oF DeMmurRRAGE OFFicers.—A. G. Thomason, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF GENERAL PASSENGER AND TicKET AGENTS.—W. C. 
Hope, New York; next convention, September 12, Seattle, Wash. 

Aneubtees ASSOCIATION OF Freigut AGENtTS.—R. O. Wells, East St. Louis, 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION. OF RAILROAD SUPERINTENDENTS.—W. C. Cooder, 
Carew building, Cincinnati, Ohio; 3d Friday of March and September. 

AMERICAN Exvectric Rartway Association.—H. C. Donecker, 29 . 39th 
St., New York. Convention, October 7-11, Chicago. 

AMERICAN ELectricaL RarLway Manuracturers’ Assoc.—George Keegan, 
165 Broadway, New York. Meetings with Am. Elec. Ry. Assoc. 
AMERICAN Raitway. AssociaTion.—W. F. Allen, 75 Church St., New York; 

annual, November 20, 1912, Chicago. 

AMERICAN Raitway BripGE AND BuitpinG Association.—C, A. Lichty, C. & 
N. W., Chicago. Convention, 3d week in Oct., Baltimore, ; 
AMERICAN RatLway ENGINEERING AssociATION.—E. H. Fritch, 1011 S. 

Michigan Ave., Chicago. Convention, March 18-20, 1913, Chicago. 
AmMeErRIcAN Rartway Master Mecuanics’ Assoc.—J. W. Taylor, Old Colony 
building, Chicago. 

AMERICAN Rattway Toot Foremen’s Assocration.—M: H. Bray, N. Y. 
N. H. & H., New Haven, Conn. Convention, July 9, Chicago. 
AMERICAN Society FoR TESTING MateriaAts.—Prof. E. Marburg, University 

of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa.; annual, June, 1913. 
American Society oF Civit_ EnGIneers.—C,. Hunt, 220 W. 57th St., 
New York; Ist and 3d Wed., except June and August, New York. 
AMERICAN SOcIETY OF ENGINEERING ContTRACTOoRS.—J. R. Wemlinger, 13 
Park Row, New York; 2d Tuesday of each month, New York. 
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AMERICAN Society oF MecuanicaL ENGINEERS.—Calvin W. Rice, 29 W. 
39th St., New York. 

AMERICAN Woop PRESERVERS’ AssociaTion.—F. J. Angier, B. & O., Balti- 
more, Md. Convention, 3d week in January, 1913, Chicago. 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RaiLway AccouNnTING OFfFicers.—C. G. Phil- 
lips, 143 Dearborn St., Chicago. 

ASSOCIATION OF RaiLway CLarim AGENTS.—J. R. McSherry, C. & E. I., Chi- 


cago. 

ASSOCIATION OF RarLway ELectricaL ENGINEERS.—Jos. A. Andreucetti, C. & 
N. W. Ry., Chicago; annual, October 21-25, Chicago. 

ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY TELEGRAPH SUPERINTENDENTS.—P. W. Drew, 112 
West Adams St., Chicago; annual, May 20, 1913, St. Louis, Mo. 

ASSOCIATION OF TRANSPORTATION AND Car AccounTING OFFICERS.—G. P. 
Conard, 75 Church St., New York. Meeting Dec. 10-11, 1912, New 
Orleans, La. 

Canapian Raitway’ CLus.—James Powell, Grand Trunk Ry., Montreal, 

: Que.; 2d Tuesday in month, except June, July and Aug., Montreal. 

CanaDIAN Society oF Civit ENGINEERS.—Clement H. McLeod, 413 Dor- 

é chester St., Montreal, Que.; Thursdays, Montreal. 

Car ForeMen’s AssociaTION oF CHicaco.—Aaron Kline, 841 North 50th 

' Court, Chicago; 2d Monday in month, Chicago. 

CentraL Raitway Cius.—H. D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York; 2d 

: Thurs. in Jan. and 2d Fri. in March, May, Sept., Nov., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Civit ENGINEERS’ Society or St. Paut.—L. S. Pomeroy, Old State Capitol 
building, St. Paul, Minn.; 2d Monday, except June, July, August and 
September, St. Paul. 

ENGINEERS’ SocIETY OF PENNsSyLvANIA.—E, R. Dasher, Box 704, Harrisburg, 
Pa.; 1st Monday after 2d Saturday, Harrisburg, Pa. 

ENGINEERS’ SocieTY OF WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA.—E. K. Hiles, 803 Fulton 
building, Pittsburgh; Ist and 3d Tuesday, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Freigut Ciaim Associat1on.—Warren P. Taylor, Richmond, Va. 

GENERAL SUPERINTENDENTS’ AssOcIATION OF CHicaco.—E. S. Koller, 226 
W. Adams St., Chicago; Wed. preceding 3d Thurs., Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL Ratt way ConGrEss.—Executive Committee, 11, rue de Lou- 
vain, Brussels, Belgium. Convention, 1915, Berlin. 

INTERNATIONAL Raitway Fuet Association.—C. G. Hall, 922 McCormick 
building, Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL RatLway GENERAL ForREMEN’s AssociATIOn.—L. H. Bryan, 
Brown Marx building, Birmingham, Ala. Convention, July 23-26, 
Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL RAILROAD MASTER BLACKSMITHS’ AssocIiATION.—A. L. Wood- 
worth, Lima, Ohio. Convention, August 20, Chicago. 

Master Borter Makers’ AssociaTion.—Harry D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., 
New York. Convention, May, 1913, Chicago. 

Master Car Buitpers’ Association.—J. W. Taylor, Old Colony building, 
Chicago. 

Master Car ANp Locomotive Painters’ Assoc. oF U. S. ann CANADA.— 
A. Dane, B. & M., Reading, Mass. Convention, September 10-13, 
Denver, Col. 

NatTionaL Raitway AppLiaANces Assoc.—Bruce V. Crandall, 537 So. Dear- 
born St., Chicago. Meetings with Am. Ry. Eng. Assoc. 

New Encianp RaiLroap CLus.—G. H. Frazier, 10 Oliver St., Boston, Mass.; 
2d Tuesday in month, except June, July, Aug. and Sept., Boston. 

New York RarLroap CLus.—H. D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York; 3d 
Friday in month, except June, July and August, New York. 

NorTHERN RaiLtroap Cius.—C. L. Kennedy, C. M. & St. P., Duluth, Minn.; 
4th Saturday, Duluth. 

Peoria AssociaATION OF RAILROAD OFFicers.—M. W. Rotchford, Union Sta- 
tion, Peoria, Ill.; 2d Tuesday. 

Rartroap CLus oF Kansas Ciry.—C. Manlove, 1008 Walnut St., Kansas 
City, Mo.; 3d Friday in month, Kansas City. 

Raitway Business AssociaTIon.—Frank Noxon, 2 Rector St., New 
York; annual, November 20, 1912, New York. 

Raitway Cus oF PittsBpurGH.—J]. B. Anderson, Penna. R. R., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; 4th Friday in morth, except June, July and August, Pittsburgh. 

Raitway E.ectricaL Supply MANnuFAcTuRERS’ Assoc.—J. Scribner, 1021 
Monadnock Block, Chicago. Meetings with Assoc. Ry. Elec. Engrs. 

Rartway GarpEeninG AssociaTion.—J. S. Butterfield, Lee’s Summit, Mo.; 

next meeting, August 13-16, Roanoke, Va. ; 

Rartway DeveLtopMeNtT AssociaTIon.—W. Nicholson, Kansas City South- 
= Kansas City, Mo. Next meeting, Nov. 17, 1912, Cincinnati, 

hio. 

Rattway Sicnat Association.—C. C. Rosenberg, Bethlehem, Pa. 
tion, Oct. 8-11, Quebec. h 

Rartway STOREKEEPERS AsSsocIATION.—J. P. Murphy, Box C, Collinwood, 





Conven- 


io. Li 
Rartway Suppty Manuracturers’ Assoc.—J. D. Conway, 2135 Oliver bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Meetings with M. M. and M. C. B. assocs. 
Raitway Tet. & Ter. AppLiaNnce Assoc.—W. E. Harkness, 284 Pearl St., 
New York. Meetings with Assoc. of Ry. Teleg. Sups. 

Ricumonp Rattroap Cius.—F. O. Robinson, Richmond, Va.; 2d Monday, 
except June, July and August. 

RoaDMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF Way AssociaTion.—L. C. Ryan, C. & 
N. W., Sterling, Ill. September 10-13, Buffalo, N. Y. : 

St. Louis Rartway Cius.—B. W. Fraumenthal, Union Station, St. Louis, 
Mo.; 2d Friday in month, except June, July and Aug., St. Louis. 

Sicnat AppLiaNce AssociaTION.—F. W. Edmonds, 3868 Park Ave., New 

ork. Meetings with annual convention Railway Signal Association. 

Society oF Raitway Financiat Orricers.—C. Niquist, La Salle St. Sta- 
tion, Chicago. ; 

SouTHERN ASSOCIATION OF Car SERVICE Orricers.—E. W. Sandwich, A. & 
W. P. Ry., Montgomery, Ala.; annual, Oct. 17, Atlanta; Ga. 

SouTHERN & SOUTHWESTERN Raitway Cius.—A. J. Merrill, Grant bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga.; 3d Thurs., Jan., March, May, July, Sept., Nov., Atlanta. 

ToL_EpO TRANSPORTATION CLuB.—J. G. Macomber, Woolson Spice Co., To- 
ledo, Ohio; 1st Saturday, Toledo. P 

Trarric CLus oF Cuicaco.—Guy S. McCabe, La Salle Hotel, Chicago; 
meetings monthly, Chicago. a 

TraFFic CLus oF New Yorx.—C. A. Swope, 290 Broadway, New York; 
last Tuesday in month, except June, July and August, New York. 

TraFFic CLuB oF PittssurGH.—D. L. Wells, Erie, Pittsburgh, Pa.; meet- 
ings monthly, Pittsburgh. , 

Train DESPATCHERS’ ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA.—J. F. Mackie, 7042 Stewart 
Ave., Chicago. 

TRANSPORTATION CLUB oF BuFFALo.—J. M. Sells, Buffalo; first Saturday 
after first Wednesday. : 

TRANSPORTATION CLus oF Detroit.—W. R. Hurley, L. S. & M. S., Detroit, 
Mich.; meetings monthly. 

TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ AssociaTIon,—W. O. Thompson, N. Y. : & HH Re 
East Buffalo, N. Y.; annual, Aug. 27-30, Chicago. ; 

Western CANADA RatLway Cius.—W. H. Rosevear, P. O. Box 1707, Win- 
nipeg, Man.; 2d Monday, except June, July and August, Winnipeg. 

Western Raitway CLus.—J. W. Taylor, Old Colony building, Chicago; 3d 
Tuesday of each month, except June, July and August. 

WesTERN Society OF ENGINEERS.—J. H. Warder, 1735 Monadnock Block, 
Chicago; 1st Monday in month, except July and August, Chicago. 
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GOraffic News. 


The San Antonio chamber of commerce has decided to or- 
ganize a freight traffic bureau. 





The extension of the Western Maryland northwesterly from 
Cumberland, Md., 89 miles, to Connellsville, Pa., where a con- 
nection will be made with the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, is to 
be opened for business on August 1. 


Traffic has been resumed on the tracks of the Southern Pa- 
cific to and from New Orleans, following a long interruption by 
the recent floods. An officer of the company says that after the 
waters had receded it was found that very little damage had‘ 
been done to the roadway. 


The Texas Demurrage and Storage Bureau during the past 
three years reports earnings as follows: 


Demurrage Storage 
See $300,709 $37,075 
SC 3 | cree 289,554 39,459 
PPPs 64. 8.64 a0. 375,502 34,258 


In each year from 6 to 10 per cent. of the demurrage earnings 
were remitted or refunded. 

Freight agents of the Southern Railway at cities in the 
northern, central and western states have been instructed to 
report to the freight traffic manager at Washington in regard 
to possibilities for developing in their several territories, addi- 
tional markets for agricultural and other commodities produced 
in the southeastern states, giving any facts available which 
may be helpful to southern shippers. 


At the suggestion of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
the Southern Classification Committee has postponed the ef- 
fective date of classification No. 39 until August 1, for the pur- 
pose of conference with the state commissions and with those 
shippers who are protesting against the classification or some 
part of it. The committee will hold a meeting at the St. Charles 
hotel, Atlantic City, beginning July 8, and has invited the at- 
tendance of all persons objecting to any specific item, prom- 
ising to afford the fullest possible hearing. 

Firemen, seamen, oilers and other employees of Atlantic coast- 
wise steamship lines in considerable numbers struck last week 
and on Monday of this week large numbers of longshoremen in 
New York City struck in sympathy with the boatmen; and ac- 
cording to the leaders of the strikers many thousands of men 
have walked out. The officers of the regular steamship lines 
say, however, that the strike has not been so serious as is 
claimed, at the same time declaring that nearly or quite all of 
the regular sailings have been made according to schedule. 

The International Apple Shippers’ Association is to hold its 
annual convention in Chicago August 7, 8 and 9. Wholesale 
dealers in apples say that the prospects are good for heavy 
crops of apples this year in all of the states which have large 
areas devoted to orchards. The crop in the United States last 
year aggregated 30,000,000 barrels, and this year the experts 
expect that there will be 50,000,000 barrels. In Washington, 
Oregon and Idaho they expect that the yield will be from 60 
per cent. to 75 per cent. greater than it was in 1910, which they 
calculate will be enough to fill from 16,000 to 18,000 cars. 


A temporary organization to be known as the “See America 
First Association” was formed at a meeiing in Chicago on )une 
28 of passenger traffic officers of western railway and steamship 
lines. The membership is to include also chambers of com- 
merce, boards of trade, civic organizations and others interested, 
and the object is to be the exploitation of American scenic 
wonders. A temporary board of managers was appointed to 
act until a permanent organization is formed, consisting of the 
following: W. J. Black, P. T. M., Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe; J. W. Daly, New York Central Lines; J. Francis, G. P. A, 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; C. A. Cairns, G. P. A., Chi- 
cago & North Western; W. J. Cannon, A. G. P. A., Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul; F. H. Tristram, A. G. P. A., Wabash, 
and C. W. Pitts, G. A., Great Northern. 


Traffic Club of New York. 


The annual outing and clam bake of the Traffic Club of New 
York will be held at Witzel’s: Grove, College Point, L. I, 
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July 20. A return baseball game will be played with the Traffic 
Club of Philadelphia, and the entertainment committee will ar- 
range some novel features. 





Car Surpluses and Shortages. 


Arthur Hale, chairman of the committee on relations between 
railways of the American Railway Association in presenting 
statistical bulletin No. 121-A, giving a summary of car surpluses 
and shortages by groups from February 15, 1911, to June 20, 
1912, says: 

“The total surplus on June 20, 1912, was 73,464 cars; on June 
6, 1912, was 89,208 cars; on June 21, 1911, was 165,934 cars. 
Compared with the preceding period there is a further de- 
crease in the total surplus of 15,744 cars. The decrease in sur- 
plus coal cars is general throughout the country except, in 
groups 5 (Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia 
and Florida) and 10 (Oregon, Idaho, California, Arizona and 
Washington). The net decrease in this class of equipment is 
16,466 cars. There is a net increase in box car surplus of 2,700 
cars. The increase is most apparent in groups 6 (Iowa, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, and the Dakotas) and 10 (as above). 
There is also a decrease in miscellaneous cars general through- 
out the country. 

“The total shortage on June 20, 1912, was 5,746 cars; on June 6, 
1912, was 2,822 cars; on June 21, 1911, was 2,764 cars. Com- 
pared with the preceding period, there is an increase in the 
total shortage of 2,924 cars, of which 2,227 is in box, 488 in 
flat and 404 in miscellaneous cars. The increase in box car 
shortage is general throughout the country except in groups 6 
(as above), 9 (Texas, Louisiana and New Mexico) and 10 
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2,982 cars, of which 1,502 is in box, 1,055 in flat, 396 in coal 
and 29 in miscellaneous cars.” 

The accompanying table gives car surplus and shortage fig- 
ures of groups for the last period covered in the report, and 
the diagram shows total bi-weekly surpluses and shortages from 
1907 to 1912. 





Changes in Express Rates. 


The National Dry Goods Association has asked the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to order modifications in express com- 
pany rates as follows: 

That a system of cheap insurance on merchandise packages 
should be established. The rate of 10 cents a $100 is excessive. 

A new system should be established to prevent overcharging. 

At present to aggregate a shipment containing two or more 
packages from one shipper to one consignee, all packages weigh- 
ing under 20 lbs. are rated as 20 lbs. A basis of 10 lbs. or less 
should be adopted. Provision should be made for penalizing ex- 
press companies for slow deliveries. 

Return charges on C. O. D. collections should be reduced. 

Claims against express companies should be settled promptly. 
It frequently takes two months to settle claims, which it is 
plainly evident are just. 

Express company rates are excessive. Either the commission 
should lower them or action should be taken urging Congress to 
pass a bill regulating express company service and charges. 





Total April Revenues and Expenses. 
The Bureau of Railway Economics, bulletin number 35, is 


















































(as above). Compared with the same date of 1911 there is given in part herewith. The railways whose returns are included 
a decrease in the total surplus of 92,470 cars, of which 26,602 in this bulletin operate 219,185 miles of line, or 90 per cent. 
is in box and 2,460 in flat, 53,566 in coal and 9,842 in miscel- of all the steam railway mileage in the United States. The 
laneous cars. There is an increase in the total shortage of total operating revenues for the month of April, 1912, 
Car SURPLUSES AND SHORTAGES, 
—Surpluses Shortages 
e Coal, o ae “op = on ie 
Date. No. of gondola ther gondola ther 
roads. Box. Flat. and hopper. kinds. Total. Box. Flat. and hopper. kinds. Total. 
Group *1.—June 20, 1912.........s.0000 7 17 289 78 124 508 304 240 119 0 663 
re ede ye!) } ee 25 1,950 126 4,962 1,077 8,115 54 10 135 0 199 
= eee | Sere er 25 3,873 217 5,169 2,880 12,139 325 295 64 60 744 
if eee. te.) See 9 861 125 806 951 2,743 336 266 0 0 602 
ae. ede. Se |. | Rees 20 1,724 26 1,591 966 4,307 75 102 0 0 177 
= ee | ee errr 24 5,816 258 1,612 5,026 12,712 80 56 47 60 243 
° Paseo eee 4 376 74 138 1,218 50 0 10 0 60 
‘i eee ee | Sey eee 16 3,296 295 1,677 2,537 7,805 0 100 15 0 115 
St I I ene caknkes 11 1,186 118 428 1,210 2,942 75 0 50 0 125 
ieee | eG. ee ere 23 7,481 1,793 2,858 8,500 20,632 43 30 10 0 83 
4 Rae DR SIRs cs décssnndenses 6 26 2 0 315 343 1,827 456 0 452 2,735 
Eee eee ee 170 26,606 3,323 19,319 24,216 73,464 3,169 1,555 450 572 5,746 





*Group 1 is composed of New England lines; Group 2—New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland and Eastern Pennsylvania lines; Group 3—Ohio, 
Indiana, Michigan and Western Pennsylvania lines; Group 4—West Virginia, Virginia, North and South Carolina lines; Group 5—Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia and Florida lines; Group 6—Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota and the Dakotas lines; Group 7—Montana, Wyoming and 
Nebraska lines; Group 8—Kansas, Colorado, Missour1, Arkansas and Oklahoma lines; Group 9—Texas, Louisiana and New Mexico lines; Group 10—Ore- 
gon, Idaho, California and Arizona lines; Group 11—Canadian lines. 
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amounted to $213,981,018. Compared with April, 1911, the 
total operating revenues of these railways show an increase of 
$4,423,356... These total operating revenues per mile of line 
amounted to $976 in April, 1912, and $975 in April, 1911, an 
increase for 1912 of $1, or 0.1 per cent. This increase was 
the resultant of an increase of 0.3 per cent. in the freight rev- 
enue, together with slight increases in other transportation and 
non-transportation revenue on the one hand, and a decrease 
of 0.5 per cent. in passenger revenue on the other hand. 

Operating expenses amounted to $157,618,073. This was $10,- 
449,796 more than for April, 1911. These operating expenses 
per mile of line amounted to $719 in April, 1912, and $685 in 
April, 1911, an increase for 1912 of $34 per mile, or 5.0 per cent. 
Each of the several operating expense accounts showed an in- 
crease for 1912. In the cost per mile of maintaining way and 
structures, there was an increase compared with April, 1911, of 
3.3 per cent.; in the cost per mile of maintaining equipment an 
increase of 80 per cent.; in traffic expenses per mile an in- 
crease of 3.5 per cent.; in the transportation expenses per mile 
an increase of 4.7 per cent.; and in general expenses per mile 
an increase of 1.6 per cent. 

Net operating revenue amounted to $56,362,945. This was $6,- 
026,440 less than for April, 1911. Net operating revenue per 
mile of line amounted to $257 in April, 1912, and $290 in 
April, 1911, a decrease for 1912 of $33 per mile, or 11.4 per 
cent. The net operating revenue for each mile of line for each 
day in April, 1912, averaged $8.57, and for April, 1911, $9.68. 

Taxes for the month of April amounted to $9,633,327, or $44 
per mile, an increase of 9.4 per cent. over April, 1911. 

The operating ratio for April, that is, the per cent. of total 
operating revenues which was absorbed in operating expenses, 
was 73.7 per cent., which is comparable with 71.0 per cent. in 
March, 1912, and 70.2 per cent. in April, 1911. 

The eastern group of railways shows a decrease in total 
operating revenues per mile of line as compared with April, 
1911, of 4.2 per cent.; the southern grour shows an increase of 
7.5 per cent., and the western group an increase of 2.6 per cent. 
Operating expenses per mile increased 5.8 per cent. on the east- 
ern railways as compared with April, 1911, 11.2 per cent. on the 
southern railways, and 2.2 per cent. on the western railways. 
In the eastern group net operating revenue per mile decreased 
27.2 per cent. as compared with April, 1911, and in the southern 
group it decreased 1.6 per cent.; in the western group it in- 
creased 3.7 per cent. The increase in taxes per mile, compared 
with April, 1911, was 10.1 per cent. in the eastern group, and 
was 12.4 per cent. in the western group, while in the southern 
group there occurred a negligible decrease. 
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Comparison of the returns for the ten months of the fiscal 
year 1912 with those of the corresponding months of the fiscal 
year 1911 shows a decrease in total operating revenues per 
mile of 0.3 per cent., an increase in operating expenses per mile 
of 0.4 per cent., and a decrease in net operating revenue per 
mile of 1.8 per cent. This net operating revenue per mile of the 
eastern group of railways increased 4.2 per cent. as compared 
with the corresponding period for 1911, that of the southern 
group decreased 6.8 per cent., and that of the western group de- 
creased 5.1 per cent. 

The accompanying diagram presents graphically the varia- 
tions by months in total operating revenues, the operating ex- 
penses and net operating revenue per mile of line for the 
calendar year 1911 and for the calendar year 1912 to date, for 
all roads and for the roads of the three groups separately. 
The points on the lines for the different months indicate the 
level attained by the revenues, expenses, and net revenue per 
mile for the respective months. 


Fiscal year Calendar year 








ended ended 
Per Cent. of Total Operating April, June 30, December 31, 
Revenues Consumed by: r A Sr ——_, 
1912. 1911. 1911. 1910. 1911. 1910. 
Maintenance of way and _ struc- 

CBO anc dilnlate dc don aus aces see's 13.6 13.1 12.5 12:7 12.7 12:43 
Maintenance of equipment...... 16.8 15.6 14.9 14.5 33.9 E59 
Tramic CXPONSES 2. cccicccacteacs a0 2.2 2:5 2.0 2.1 2.1 
Transportation expenses ....... $8.3 36.6 34.2 32.2 35.4 -34.7 
General EXPENSES ..ccrcccccccs 2.7 2.7 2.4 2.3 2.6 2.4 

Total operating expense.... 73.7 70.2 66.1 63.7 68.3 67.8 





INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 





The commission has suspended until October 29, 1912, the 
supplements to the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific tariff which 
advance class rates between certain points in Minnesota and 
Iowa. 


The commission has suspended until October 29, 1912, certain 
portions of tariffs which increase class rates from Chicago, III. 
St. Louis, Mo., and other points to Watertown and other sta- 
tions in South Dakota. 


The commission has suspended until October 19, 1912, por- 
tions of the tariffs which increase class and commodity rates, 
via rail and lake, from points in Trunk Line and Central Freight 
Association territory to Minneapolis, Minn., and. other points. 


The commission has suspended: from July 1 until October 29, 
1912, certain portions of Leland’s tariff which increase the rates 
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for the transportation of cantaloupes, potatoes and other fruits 
and vegetables from Ruston, La., and other Louisiana points to 
Chicago, Ill., and other points. 


The commission has further suspended from July 5, 1912, until 
January 4, 1913, the tariff of the Western Maryland, containing 
advanced rates for the transportation of cement, in carloads, 
from Union Bridge, Md., to Norfolk, Va., and other destinations. 


‘The commission has suspended until October 29, 1912, ad- 
vances in rates for the transportation of lard from Rapid City, 
S. D., to Chicago and other points, contained in supplements to 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul tariff, effective July 1, 1912. 


The commission has suspended until October 28, 1912, the sup- 
plement to the St. Louis, Rocky Mountain & Pacific tariff, can- 
celing the existing joint rates on coal from Cunningham, Koehler, 
Preston, Raton and other points in New Mexico to points in 
Oklahoma and Texas on the Wichita Falls & Northwestern sys- 
tem, leaving combination rates to apply. The cancellation of 
the joint rates and applications of combination rates will result 
in advances of from 75 cents to $1 per net ton. 


The commission has suspended from July 3 until October 31, 
1912, the Southern Pacific Atlantic Steamship Lines tariff, can- 
celling the existing joint rates for the transportation of cypress 
lumber, laths and shingles from points on the New Orleans, 
Texas & Mexico in Louisiana to Albany, N. Y., and a number of 
other cities in the Northeast, leaving combination rates to apply. 
The cancellation of the joint rates, which has been suspended 
by the commission, would result in increases ranging from 
% cent to 2% cents per 100 Ibs. 





Rates on Cement Reduced. 


Oklahoma Portland Cement Co. v. Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
et al. Opinion by Commissioner Harlan: 

The commission found that the present rate of 17 cents per 
100 Ibs. on cement in carloads from Ada, Okla., to Shreveport, 
La., was unreasonable to the extent that it exceeded 15 cents 
per 100 Ibs. No order will be issued, but the defendants will be 
expected to readjust their rates in accordance with this con- 
clusion. (24 I. C. C., 158.) 





Baggage Rate Advances Suspended. 


In re investigation and suspension of certain new rules and 
regulations restricting the dimensions of trunks and other ar- 
ticles handled as baggage by carriers operating throughout the 
United States. 

The commission has suspended from July 1 until October 29 
the proposed advances in baggage rates, schedules for which have 
been filed by nearly all the railways in the country. 





Operation of the Fourth Section in the Transportation of Salt. 


In re applications for relief from the operation of the fourth 
section in regard to certain rates on salt. Opinion by Chairman 
Prouty: 

The commission denied permission to direct lines to maintain 
higher intermediate charges for their transportation of salt in 
violation of the fourth section, but decided that where the direct 
line observes the fourth section, a competing line, whose mileage 
exceeds that of the direct line by not less than 15 per cent., will 
be permitted to meet the rate of the direct line without reducing 
its present intermediate charge. (24 I. C. C., 192.) 





Reparation Awarded. 


Dierks & Sons Lumber Co. v. Missouri Pacific et al. 
by Commissioner Harlan: 

The commission decided that the defendants, in accordance 
with the conclusions arrived at in Leonard v. Kansas City 
Southern, 13 I. C. C., 573, should absorb $3 a car of the charges 
of the Kansas City & Westport Belt on shipments to complain- 
ant’s yards lying outside the defendants’ switching district. (24 
cca 


Trafic Bureau of the Sioux City Commercial Club v. Anderson 
& Saline River et al. Opinion by Commissioner Harlan: 

The commission found that the rate of 30 cents per 100 Ibs. 
for the transportation of yellow pine lumber in carloads from 
points in Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi and Texas to Sioux 
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City, Iowa, was unreasonable to the extent that it exceeded 28 
cents per 100 lbs. (24 I. C. C., 177.) 


Riverside Mills v. St. Louis & San Francisco et al. 
by the commission: 

Upon complaint alleging that the prescribed minimum carload 
weight and rates applicable to the transportation, under de- 
fendants’ tariffs, of cotton waste and cotton-factory sweepings 
were unreasonable, the commission arrived at the following 
conclusion: The minimum weight of 24,000 Ibs. applicable to 
the transportation of cotton-factory sweepings from Cordova, 
Ala., to Augusta, Ga., was unreasonable to the extent it exceeds 
the minimum of 15,000 lbs. subsequently established. Reparation 
was awarded. A rate of 40 cents per 100 pounds for the trans- 
portation of less-than-carload lots of cotton-factory sweepings 
from Lindale, Ga., to Paducah, Ky., was unreasonable to the 
extent it exceeded the rate of 32 cents subsequently established. 
Reparation was awarded. When a shipment of cotton-factory 
sweepings or cotton waste is tendered to the carrier which re- 
quires a car of greater capacity than can be furnished by the 
carrier, two or more smalier cars should be furnished and charges 
assessed upon basis of the actual weight of the shipment, but not 
less than the minimum weight prescribed in the tariff for a 
carload. Reparation was awarded. A rate of $1.89 and carload 
minimum weight of 30,000 lbs., applicable to the transportation 
of cotton waste from Augusta, Ga., to Clifton, Ariz., is not, 
upon the record, shown to have been unreasonable. (24 


.c ¢C, me) 
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Complaint Dismissed. 


F. G. Alexander v. St. Louis & San Francisco. 
the commission: 

The commission found that as the complainant had been given 
due notice of arrival, the carrier was in accord with the pro- 
visions of its tariff in assessing demurrage charges. (24 


LC. c, 3%) 


Rosenbaum Brothers v. Baltimore & Ohio et al. 
Commissioner Harlan: 

The privilege of stopping grain in transit at certain points in 
Ohio on the through rate from the point of original shipment to 
the ultimate destination was subsequently extended to Sandusky, 
at which point it had not been fully applicable. Reparation is 
denied on shipments that moved in the meantime. (24 


i t..% ee 


New Pittsburgh Coal Co. v. Hocking Valley. 
Commissioner Meyer: 

The commission decided that it had no jurisdiction over the 
transportation of vessel-fuel from a point within the state of 
Ohio to a port of that state, the rail transportation not going 
outside of the state and the ultimate delivery being made to the 
vessel at the dock. The commission also found that the rate of 
75 cents per net ton for the transportation of lake-cargo coal in 
carloads from the Hocking district of Ohio to the docks at 
Toledo, Ohio, when for trans-shipment by vessel to points with- 
out that state, was not unreasonable. (24 I. C. C., 244.) 


Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis v. Anderson & Saline 
River et al. Opinion by Chairman Prouty: 

In January, 1911, the defendants advanced rates both on hard- 
wood and yellow pine from points of production in the Southeast 
to St. Louis one cent per 100 lbs. The complainants now attack 
the lawfulness of this advance. The commission decided that 
as the net earnings of the defendants had been decreasing in 
recent years, and as the present increase in rates improved the 
rate adjustment in that territory, they were just and reasonable 
and should not be disturbed. (24 I. C. C., 220.) 


Opinion by 
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Elevation Allowances. 


In re elevation allowances at points located upon the Missouri, 
Mississippi and Ohio rivers, and on the Great Lakes. Opinion by 
Chairman Prouty: 

It appearing that prior proceedings in regard to these eleva- 
tion allowances comprehended Missouri river points only, this 
proceeding was brought so as to include Ohio river points and 
points generally north of the Ohio river and east of the Mis- 
souri river. One-fourth of 1 cent per bushel was held to be fair 
compensation for transportation elevation at the points in ques- 
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tion, but for both transportation elevation and commercial eleva- 
tion at such points a fair compensation would be not less than 
three-fourths of 1 cent per 100 pounds. A scale of charges for 
commercial elevation was recommended. Making of any order 
in this matter is postponed until reasonable opportunity has 
been given the parties for an adjustment on the basis recom- 
mended. Nothing in the testimony tends to convince the com- 
mission that transportation elevation can not be brought within 
the 10-day limit. (24 I. C. C.,, 197.) 





Less Than Carload Rates Reduced. 

Railroad Commission of Oregon v. Southern Pacific et al. 
Opinion by the commission: 

Through rates on less-than-carload shipments to points south 
of Portland, Ore., in the Willamette valley from the Missouri 
river and the territory east had for a number of years been con- 
structed by adding to the rates from that territory to Portland 
an arbitrary of 10 cents per 100 Ibs. On March 22, 1910, a new 
basis was adopted, the through rates being made by a combina- 
tion of the transcontinental rates to Portland and the local rates 
from Portland to the destination. The commission decided that 
the rates made up of a combination of the transcontinental rates 
and the local rates were unjust and unreasonable and prescribed 
reasonable rates for the future. (24 I. C. C,, 273.) 





Electric Railway Fares Reduced. 


J. H, Bitzer v. Washington-Virginia Railway Co. 
the commission: 

The commission found that the passenger fares of the defend- 
ant, which operates a system of electric railway lines between 
Washington, D. C., and points in Virginia, are unreasonable and 
prescribed lower fares for the future. The one-way and round- 
trip passenger fares between Washington and certain points on 
the defendant’s Falls Church line were also found to be unrea- 
sonable and lower fares were prescribed for the future. As the 
defendant provides commutation rates between Washington and 
certain points on its lines, it should, to avoid undue discrimina- 
tion, provide commutation rates for travel under similar con- 
ditions between Washington and other points on its lines. (24 
I. Cc. Cc, 2.) 


Opinion by 





Cement Rates Increased. 


In re investigation and suspension of advances in rates by 
carriers for the transportation of cement in carload lots. Opin- 
ton by Commussioner Meyer: 

The defendants seek to advance their rates on cement in car- 
loads from 10 to 12% cents per 100 lbs. from Mildred, Iola, 
Chanute and Gas, Kan., to all stations on the St. Louis & San 
Francisco between Springfield, Mo., and St. Louis, and to in- 
crease their rates on the same commodity from the same points 
of origin to certain points on the Missouri, Kansas & Texas in 
western Missouri. These advances have been suspended until 
September 30, 1912. The proposed tariffs also contain a few 
minor advances which are not complained of and some reduc- 
tions. The defendants claim that the advances were filed to 
correct minor tariff discrepancies and to improve the present 
rate adjustment. The commission decided that the proposed 
advances were reasonable and will issue an order vacating the 
order of suspension. (24 I. C. C., 209.) 





Utah Coal Mines Discriminated Against. 


Consolidated Fuel Co. et al. v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 
Opinion by Commissioner Harlan: 

The commission found that the present adjustment of rates 
from the Utah coal mining districts and from the Rock Springs 
coal fields to points on the Oregon Short Line and its connec- 
tions in Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon was unduly 
discriminatory against the Utah mines in favor of the Rock 
Springs coal fields, and ordered that the differential against the 
Utah mines be reduced to 25 cents a ton. The commission also 
ordered the defendants to establish through routes and joint 
rates from the Utah mines to all points taking such rates from 
the Rock Springs mines. Certain rules and practices of the Den- 
ver & Rio Grande respecting the distribution of its coal car 
equipment were criticized. The right of the complainants to 
have the routes and rates, so prescribed, extended back over 
their industrial lines to their respective mines was reserved for 
further examination. (24 I. C. C., 213.) 
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Refrigeration Rates on Fruits and Vegetables Not Increased. 


In re investigation and suspension of advances in rates by 
carriers for the transportation of fruits and vegetables under 
refrigeration from stations on the Western Maryland to various 
interstate points. Opinion by Commissioner Clements: 

The proposed advances in rates for the refrigeration of fruits 
and vegetables from shipping points on the Western Maryland to 
various eastern destinations, including Washington, D. C., New 
York city and points in Maryland, Delaware, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania and West Virginia were not found to be reasonable, 
and the commission will order the cancellation of the proposed 
increases in these rates. Other rates to the West and the South 
contained in the same tariff but against which no protest is made 
will be allowed to become effective without any specific finding 
as to their reasonableness. (24 I. C. C., 164.) 





Bowling Green Discriminated Against. 

Bowling Green Business Men’s Protective Association of 
Bowling Green, Ky., v. Louisville & Nashville et al. Opinion 
by Commissioner Meyer: 

The complaint alleges that the freight rates in general to and 
from Bowling Green, Ky., are not established with proper rela- 
tion to the rates to and from Clarksville and Nashville, Tenn., 
Evansville, Ind., and Louisville, Ky. The Louisville & Nash- 
ville, for itself and its connections, seeks authority to continue 
to charge lower rates to and from Louisville, Clarksville, and 
Nashville than to and from Bowling Green. The defendants 
seek to justify this discrimination against Bowling Green on the 
ground that there is water competition at the other points which 
does not exist at Bowling Green and competition of rail carrier 
with rail carrier, intensified by market competition. 

The commission finds that the facts reveal a community of 
interest between the water and rail carriers serving Bowling 
Green, the effect of which is to deprive it of the benefit of water 
competition which it should enjoy under normal and natural 
conditions, and that under a situation such as disclosed in this 
proceeding, the rail carrier cannot justify its discrimination 
against Bowling Green in favor of Louisville and Clarksville on 
the ground that its rates to and from all three points properly 
reflect the water competition existing at them. Were it not for 
the affiliation between the rail carrier and the water carrier there 
would not be sufficient actual dissimilarity between the circum- 
stances and conditions surrounding the transportation by water 
to and from Bowling Green, Nashville, and Clarksville to justify 
relieving the Louisville & Nashville from the operation at Bow- 
ling Green of the long-and-short-haul clause. 

The railway competition at Lowisville and Clarksville is not 
of sufficient force and effect to justify a lower scale of rates at 
those points than at Bowling Green on traffic the movement of 
which is through Bowling Green. 

The fact that Nashville is recognized as a commercial center 
of more importance than Bowling Green and enjoys a far greater 
volume of trade does not warrant the continuance of a relation 
of rates between that point and Bowling Green which results 
in undue preference to the one and undue prejudice to the other. 
The-law contemplates relatively fair rates as between different 
points, and one of its prime objects is to cure the practice of 
carriers, formerly so prevalent, of favoring one point over an- 
other when the favored point possesses no advantages over the 
other with respect to real competition either by water or rail. 

The commission found that the defendants’ rates to and from 
Bowling Green were unjustly discriminatory in and to the extent 
that they exceeded the rates applicable through Bowling Green 
to and from Nashville. 

The rate of 20 cents on sugar from New Orleans to Bowling 
Green does not bear an unreasonable relation: to the rate of 
17 cents to Louisville, and the defendants will be relieved from 
the operation of the fourth section of the act so far as this traffic 
is concerned. 

The rates to Montgomery, Ala., from Bowling Green, as com- 
pared with the rates to Montgomery from Clarksville, are un- 
justly discriminatory, and for the future the rates from Bowling 
Green to Montgomery should not exceed the rates from Clarks- 
ville to Montgomery. 

On oranges from Jacksonville, Fla., to Bowling Green the 
defendants are not entitled to apply a rate in excess of the rate 
on the same commodity from Jacksonville to Louisville. 

[he evidence respecting complainant’s request for a double- 
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deck car rate on hogs from Bowling Green to Chicago is not 
sufficient to enable the commission to reach a conclusion in the 
matter. ‘This item in the complaint can not be disposed of 
without going into the larger question of the use of double-deck 
vars. (24 I. C. C., 228.) 





Changes in Lime Rates. 


In re investigation and suspension of advances in rates by 
carriers for the transportation of lime mm carloads from Ditt- 
linger, Tex., to New Orleans, La., and between other points. 
Opinion by Chairman Prouty: 

In 1911 the rates on lime from Texas points were reduced 
to give Texas producers a better opportunity to sell in New 
Orleans and neighboring markets. Immediately after, the other 
producers demanded corresponding reductions. The Texas lines 
saw that if they maintained the lower rates from Texas they 
would have to reduce their rates from other points. They there- 
fore restored the higher rates from Texas points. The Texas 
producers immediately protested against this advance and the 
advances were suspended by the commission. The commission 
found that the proposed advances were unreasonable to the 
extent that they exceeded rates set by the commission in its 
report. (24 1. C. C, 170.) 





Lower Flour Rates via Flour City Steamship Company. 


Flour City Steamship Co. et al. v. Lehigh Valley et al. 
Opinion by Commissioner McChord: 

The Flour City Line is a co-partnership which for one season 
operated under a charter party line of steamers between 
Duluth and Buffalo, between which points it transported flour 
at a proportional rate of 6.3 cents per 100 Ibs. Since the com- 
plaint was filed the Flour City Steamship Company, a corpora- 
tion organized in Minnesota, has taken over the affairs of the 
Flour City Line. The rail carriers west of Duluth published a 
proportional rate of 5 cents to Duluth and issued through bills 
of lading to New York in connection with the Flour City Line. 
The railways east of Buffalo declined to establish a through 
route in connection with the boat line, refused to recognize the 
through bills of lading, and accepted the traffic at Buffalo only 
upon local bills of lading at the local rate of 11 cents. There 
is now an established through route and joint rate of 23 cents 
between Minneapolis and New York restricted to movement via 
steamship lines owned by railways, and out of this joint rate the 
railways east of Buffalo receive 9.2 cents and absorb the handling 
charges from the end of the steamers’ gangplank. The com- 
plainant seeks to have a through route and joint rate of 20.5 
cents established in connection with the Flour City Steamship 
Company. The defense is that the existing joint rate is rea- 
sonable and has been so found by the commission; that this 
complaint is a strategic move to obtain a reduction in the rate 
heretofore found reasonable; that there now exist ample and 
satisfactory through routes for the handiing of this traffic, and 
that the Flour City Steamship Company is not a bona fide com- 
mon carrier and cannot be made a party to a through route. 
The commission arrived at the following conclusions: The pub- 
lication of proportional rates by the western carriers and by the 
Flour City Line covering the through movement from Minne- 
apolis to Buffalo when for beyond, the actual movement of traffic 
upon through bills of lading from Minneapolis at least to Buffalo, 
and the prepayment of freight charges in some instances through 
to New York and in others to Buffalo, necessitating an account- 
ing between carriers, is evidence of a common arrangement for 
a continuous shipment, and therefore the Flour City Line is a 
common carrier and as such is subject to the jurisdiction of the 
commission and capable of forming a part of the through route. 

Though the charter of the boats operated by the Flour City 
Line has expired since that line was taken over by the Flour 
City Steamship Company and has not been renewed, and though 
no other ships have been acquired by the corporation whose 
stock, while over-subscribed, has not been paid in, even in part, 
the corporation has a right to obtain from the commission an 
expression as to whether or not it will be made a party to the 
through route when it is physically and financially capable of 
transporting the traffic, there being nothing to cast any shadow 
upon the bona fides of the corporation. This is in accordance 
with the conclusions reached in Suffern Grain Co. v. Illinois 
Central, 22 I. C. C., 178. 

The existence of through routes capable of adequately and 
expeditiously handling all traffic offered, though entitled to much 
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consideration, does not constitute a bar to the establishment of 
another through route. 

The 9.2 cent revenue accruing to the eastern railways, while 
more or less arbitrarily determined by a fixed percentage of the 
16.7 cent all-rail grain rate from Chicago to New York, is never- 
theless a division of a joint rate and cannot be said to have been 
established without some reference to the division received by 
the railway owned lake lines, and the commission is not pre- 
pared to hold that its acceptance only on traffic transported via 
the steamship lines owned by railways constitutes a discrimina- 
tion between carriers which is prohibited, nor is the commission 
prepared to find that this division is an absolute measure of the 
reasonableness of the division that should accrue to the eastern 
railways on traffic reaching them at Buffalo via steamers in 
which they have no interest. 

The common ownership of rail and lake facilities of trans- 
portation has resulted in a reduction of the difference between 
the cost of rail and water transportation in this territory, and 
while there may not yet be any statutory inhibition against this 
common ownership, the uses which it has subserved cannot be 
said to be entirely in accordance with the spirit of the law. 

The defendants will be required to honor the through bills 
of lading issued by the western carriers in connection with the 
Flour City Steamship Company, and while the commission does 
not undertake to establish a joint rate, it is of the opinion that 
on traffic moving via this steamship company, the eastern car- 
riers should not receive a division in excess of 11 cents per 100 
Ibs., which should cover the handling of the traffic from the end 
of the gangplank. 

It is the duty of the defendants to provide facilities for the 
receipt and handling of the flour that reaches Buffalo via the 
complainant company, and if their present facilities are inade- 
quate, facilities must be provided elsewhere and at a charge no 
greater than would apply via their own docks. 

If the defendants find their docks inadequate to accommodate 
complainants’ vessels, they must receive the freight arriving via 
the Union docks and moving over the Pennsylvania Railroad 
to their rails and accord such traffic the same rate as they apply 
from their own docks. This will necessitate the absorption of 
the handling charges from the end of the gangplank at the Union 
docks and the $2.10 switching charges of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

No order will be made, but the complainants will be left to 
perfect their transportation facilities and the defendants to con- 
form to the views expressed. (24 I. C. C,, 181.) 





STATE COMMISSIONS. 





Commissioner Williams of Texas has given in a memorandum 
the opinion that a railway under construction should pay demur- 
rage, but not per diem. 

H. L. Drayton, K. C., corporation counsel for the City of 
Toronto, succeeds the late Mr. Justice Mabee as chairman of the 
Canadian Railway Commission. 

The Washington railway commission has issued an order 
requiring the Northern Pacific to readjust its distributive class 
rates so that freight rates from Tacoma to eastern Washington 
shall not exceed the rates from Seattle. The railways had es- 
tablished mileage rates pursuant to a former order of the com- 
mission by which the rates from Tacoma exceeded those from 
Seattle. 

The Illinois Central, operating over 60 per cent. of the railway 
mileage in Mississippi, has applied to the Supreme Court of the 
state for an injunction against the enforcement of the order of 
the state railway commission requiring screens in passenger 
cars. According to the commission’s order every window in every 
passenger car must have mosquito screens at all times between 
May 1 and October 1. 

The Louisiana commission at its meeting on June 27 issued an 
order prescribing five days as the limit within which railways 
must respond to requests from shippers to trace shipments of 
freight. The Merchants’ Bureau of New Orleans had asked that 
the time limit be made three days. The order applies to “tracers 
accompanied with a complaint from the consignee to the con- 
signor to the effect that goods have not reached destination 
within five days after shipment”; and the railway company must 
explain the cause of the delay within five days after the receipt 
of the request from the shipper. ’ 
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Railway Officers. 





ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 





Executive, Financial and Legal Officers. 


E. G. H. Kessler has been appointed comptroller of the Ohio 
River & Columbus, the Cincinnati, Georgetown & Portsmouth, and 
the Felicity & Bethel, with office at Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Maximilian M. Stallman, general attorney of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western at New York, has resigned to engage 
in the general practice of law, with offices at Newark, N. J. 


George T. Reid, assistant to the president of the Northern 
Pacific at Tacoma, Wash., has been elected also president of the 
North Yakima & Valley, succeeding George Donald, resigned. 


T. S. Ford, auditor of the Wichita Falls & Northwestern, the 
Wichita Fallls & Southern and the Wichita Falls & Wellington, 
with office at Wichita Falls, Tex., has resigned, effective July 15. 


T. O. Edwards, auditor of freight accounts of the Southern 
Pacific at San Francisco, Cal., has been appointed auditor of the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas, with office at St. Louis, Mo., suc- 
ceeding W. L. Seelig, resigned. 


C. M. Kittle, freight claim agent of the Illinois Central at 
Chicago, has been appointed assistant to the president, with office 
at Chicago. B. D. Bristol has been appointed freight claim agent, 
with office at Chicago, succeeding Mr. Kittle. 


T. Rumney, assistant second vice-president of the Rock Island 
Lines at Chicago, has been appointed also assistant vice-president 
in charge of mechanical matters of the St. Paul & Kansas City 
Short Line. (See item under Engineering and Rolling Stock 


Officers. ) 


Herbert, Az Taylor, assistant general solicitor of the Erie 
Railroad, at New York, has been appointed commerce counsel. 
Mr. Taylor was born on October 6, 1876, at Beverly, N. J., and 
graduated from Cornell University in 1897. The following year 
he attended Buffalo Law School, and in July, 1899, went to the 
Erie Railroad as managing clerk in the legal department. He 
remained in this position until 1904, when he was made assistant 
general solicitor. Theodore H. Burgess, assistant to general 
solicitor, has been appointed assistant commerce counsel, and 
Charles S. Goldsborough, president’s assistant, has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the president, all with offices at New York. 


Operating Officers. 


J. J. Kinsella, general yardmaster of the Chicago Junction 
Railway, has been appointed trainmaster, with office at Chicago. 


H. E. McGee has been appointed trainmaster of the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas of Texas, with headquarters at Smithville, Tex., 
succeeding L. A. Busby, assigned to other duties. 


E. W. Scheer has been appointed assistant to the general 
superintendent of the Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern and the 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton, with office at Cincinnati, Ohio. 


J. B. Kirkpatrick, trainmaster of districts thirty-one and 
thirty-two of the Grand Trunk at Ottawa, Ont., has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Grand Trunk Pacific, with head- 
quarters at Winnipeg, Man. 


A. H. Elfner, superintendent of the Ohio River & Columbus, 
the Cincinnati, Georgetown & Portsmouth, and the Felicity & 
Bethel at Cincinnati, Ohio, has been appointed general superin- 
tendent, with office at Cincinnati. 


C. J. Fellows, superintendent of car service of the Cincinnati, 
Hamilton & Dayton at Cincinnati, Ohio, has been transferred to 
Baltimore, Ohio, where he will be in charge of the C. H. & D. 
division of the car service bureau of the Baltimore & Ohio sys- 
tem. 


J. M. Doyle, assistant superintendent of the Marcus division 
of the Great Northern, has been appointed superintendent of 
that division, with office at Marcus, Wash., succeeding R. C. 
Morgan, resigned to accept service with another company. 
B. Lantry, trainmaster at Havre, Mont. has been appointed 
trainmaster of the Marcus division. F. L. Hay has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the dining and sleeping car depart- 
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ment of the Great Northern, with office at St. Paul, Minn., suc- 
ceeding T. A. Forbes, resigned. 


J. H. Clark, master mechanic and chief engineer of ferries of 
the Staten Island Railway, the Staten Island Rapid Transit, and 
the Baltimore & New York, with headquarters at Clifton, Staten 
Island, N. Y., has been appointed superintendent, succeeding 
P. H. Cassidy, transferred. Mr. Clark will have jurisdiction 
over the transportation, maintenance of way and mechanical de- 
partments, and will also have the title and perform the duties of 
assistant superintendent of floating equipment. 


Lockett Gwin Coleman, whose appointment as superintendent 
of the Grand Trunk, with office at Ottawa, Ont., has been an- 
nounced in these columns, was born on December 7, 1877, and 
was educated at Harvard University. Mr. Coleman began rail- 
way work on October 1, 1900, with the Grand Trunk, and held 
various positions with that company and later with the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western. He then went to the Rogers 
Locomotive Works, and in May, 1902, returned to the service 
of the Grand Trunk as trainmaster. He was later appointed 
assistant superintendent of the same company, which position 
he held at the time of his recent appointment as superintendent, 
as above noted. 


A change has been made in the operating limits of the Minne- 
sota, Dakota and Des Moines Valley divisions of the First dis- 
trict of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific by which that portion 
of the Minnesota division from mile post 97.885, west end of 
Iowa Falls freight yard to mile post 206, Estherville; and that 
portion of the Des Moines Valley division from Valley Junction 
to mile post 534.53, Sibley, Iowa, have been transferred to the 
Dakota division. Iowa Falls terminals remain under the juris- 
diction of the Minnesota division. 


A. E. Wallace has been appointed superintendent of the Minne- 
sota division of the Rock Island Lines, with office at Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, succeeding W. H. Given, resigned; and F. W. 
Rosser, trainmaster of the Illinois division at Rock Island, IIl., 
has been appointed superintendent of the Dakota division, with 
office at Estherville, Iowa, succeeding C. J. Wilson, resigned. 


As has been announced in these columns, W. M. Whitenton, 
general manager of the First district of the Rock Island Lines 
at Des Moines, Iowa, has been appointed also general manager of 
the St. Paul & Kansas City Short Line, succeeding to part of 
the duties of F. C. McMillan, vice-president and general man- 
ager, the latter continuing as vice-president. F. J. Easley, gen- 
eral superintendent of the First district of the Rock Island Lines 
at Des Moines, has been appointed also assistant general man- 
ager of the St. P. & K. C. S. L, and the following officers of 
the Rock Island, with office at Chicago, have had their jurisdic- 
tion extended over the St. P. & K. C. S. L.: C. H. Hubbell, 
superintendent of telegraph; J. R. Pickering, acting superintend- 
ent of car service, and O. Maxey, supervisor of weights. A. E. 
Wallace, whose appointment as superintendent of the Minnesota 
division of the Rock Island Lines, with office at Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, as announced’ in this issue, has been appointed also super- 
intendent of the St. P. & K. C. S. L.,, succeeding W. A. Sours, 
assigned to other duties. (See item under Engineering and Roll- 
ing Stock Officers.) 


William Doherty, assistant general manager of the St. Louis, 
Brownsville & Mexico at Kingsville, Tex., in addition to his 
other duties, has been given jurisdiction over all freight loss and 
damage claims, tracing carload and less-than-carload freight. 
diversion orders and the disposition of unclaimed, refused and 
damaged freight. R. F. Carr, superintendent of the Red River 
division of the St. Louis & San Francisco at Francis, Okla., has 
been appointed superintendent of the St. Louis, Brownsville & 
Mexico. C. F. Hopkins, chief clerk to general manager of the 
St. Louis & San Francisco at Springfield, Mo., has been- ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Red River division, with office at 
Francis, Okla, succeeding R. F. Carr. 


Changes have been made in the southern division of the Mis- 
souri Pacific-Iron Mountain system by which the Arkansas di- 
vision, with headquarters at Little Rock, Ark., comprises the 
Hoxie and Little Rock districts, the Hot Springs, Womble, Pike 
City and Nashville branches and Little Rock terminals; the 
Valley division, with headquarters at McGehee, Ark., instead of 
at Monroe, La., as formerly, comprises the Pine Bluff, McGehee. 
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Lake Providence, Hamburg and Eudora districts and Warren and 
Arkansas City branches; the Louisiana division, with headquar- 
ters at Monroe, La., comprises the Monroe, Lake Charles, Gurdon 
and Felsenthal districts, the Huttig, Farmerville and Black River 
branches and the Monroe terminal; and the Natchez division, 
with headquarters at Ferriday, La., has been abolished. A. A. 
Abell, superintendent of the Valley division at Monroe, La., has 
been appointed superintendent of the Louisiana division, with 
headquarters at Monroe. C. M. Andrews, superintendent of the 
Natchez division, has been appointed superintendent of the Valley 
division, with office at McGehee, Ark. W. E. Brooks, superin- 
tendent of the Colorado division at Pueblo, Col., has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Illinois division, with office at 
Chester, Ill., succeeding W. E. Merrifield, transferred, and T. A. 
Shea, superintendent of the White River division at Aurora, 
Mo., succeeds Mr. Brooks at Pueblo. D. W. Hickey, trainmaster 
at Poplar Bluff, Mo., has been appointed acting superintendent of 
the White River division, in place of Mr. Shea. 


John W. Eber, whose appointment as general superintendent 
of the Toronto, Hamilton & Buffalo, with headquarters at Ham- 
ilton, Ont., has been announced in these columns, was born on 
July 14, 1871, at Jersey 
Shore, Pa. He _ began 
railway work on Febru- 
ary 28, 1890, as a rod- 
man on the West Shore, 
now a part of the New 
York Central & Hudson 
River, and for the ten 
years following was in 
the engineering depart- 
ment of that road. From 
1900 to 1904 he was su- 
pervisor of track of the 
New York Central, and 
then for one year was 
division engineer of the 
Rome, Watertown & 
Ogdensburg division. Mr. 
Eber was engineer of 
track from 1905 to 1909, 
and in April, 1909, was 
appointed assistant su- 
perintendent of the New 
York Central stockyards 
at Buffalo, N. Y. In 
March, 1910, he was appointed superintendent of the Adiron- 
dack division of the same road, which position he held at the 
time of his appointment on May 15, as general superintendent 
of the Toronto, Hamilton & Buffalo, as above noted. 





John W. Eber. 


Traffic Officers. 


Charles A. Redden has been appointed general agent of the 
Frisco Refrigerator Line, with office at St. Louis, Mo., succeed- 
ing E. P. Lannan, resigned to engage in other business. 


Paui J. Fischer, traveling freight agent of the Wabash at 
Memphis, Tenn, has been appointed commercial agent, with office 
at New Orleans, La., where an agency of the road was estab- 
lished, effective July 1. 


E. K. Voorhees, first assistant general freight agent of the St. 
Louis & San Francisco, has been appointed a member of the 
Uniform Classification Committee, succeeding H. A. Poveleite, 
general freight agent of the Queen & Crescent. 


W. M. Powers, chief clerk in the general freight office of the St. 
Louis & San Francisco, at St. Louis, Mo., has been appointed as- 
sistant general freight agent, with office at St. Louis, succeeding 
E. K. Voorhees, who has been appointed a member of the Uni- 
form Classification Committee. 


John T. Johnston, division freight agent of the Pittsburgh, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, at Pittsburgh, Pa., has been appointed 
assistant general freight agent, with office at Pittsburgh. E. F. 
Austin, commercial agent at Columbus, Ohio, succeeds Mr. 
Johnston, and H. H. Gray, division freight agent of the North- 
western system of the Pennsylvania at Cambridge, Ohio, succeeds 
Mr. Austin. 
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Gilbert K. Mitchell has been appointed traveling freight so- 
licitor of the Star Union Line of the Pennsylvania Lines West 
in connection with the Ironton, Ohio, agency, succeeding Lester 
Howard, transferred. E. L. Mountfort has been appointed travel- 
ing freight solicitor in connection with the Birmingham, Ala., 
agency; James G. Parnell in connection with the Atlanta, Ga., 
agency, and Louis J. Reinhardt in connection with the New Or- 
leans, La., agency. 


Engineering and Rolling Stock Officers. 


Gerald B. Howard has been appointed chief engineer of the 
Middle Tennessee and the Nashville Interurban, with office at 
Nashville, Tenn. 


H. T. Douglas, Jr., chief engineer of the Wheeling & Lake 
Erie, at Cleveland, Ohio, has been appointed chief engineer of 
the Chicago & Alton, with office at Chicago. 


The following officers of the Rock Island Lines have had 
their jurisdiction extended over the St. Paul & Kansas City 
Short Line: T. Rumney, assistant vice-president in charge of 
mechanical matters, with office at Chicago; W. H. Peterson, en- 
gineer maintenance of way, with office at Des Moines, Iowa, Mr. 
Peterson succeeding H. L. Jackson, engineer, assigned to other 
duties; J. B. Kilpatrick, mechanical superintendent, with office 
at Des Moines, the position of superintendent of motive power 
of the latter road having been abolished, and J. R. Ruxton hav- 
ing been assigned to other duties. (See item under Operating 
Officers. ) 





OBITUARY. 





C. W. Smith, formerly general manager of the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe, died at Pasadena, Cal., on July 1. Mr. Smith was 
born on September 5, 1831, at Austerlitz, Columbia county, 
N. Y., and began railway work in 1855 as‘a local agent on the 
Columbus, Piqua & Indiana. From 1857 to 1862 he was gen- 
eral freight agent of that road, and was later general freight 
agent on the Columbus, Chicago & Indiana Central, and the Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis. From 1872 to 1875 he was general 
manager of the Indianapolis, Bloomington & Western. He was 
then general freight agent of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 
and from May, 1878, to April, 1880, was traffic manager of that 
road. He was then for one year traffic manager of the New 
York, Lake Erie & Western, and from May, 1881, to December, 
1885, was general manager of the Chesapeake & Ohio. From 
December, 1885, to June, 1889, he was vice-president, and from 
February, 1886, to May, 1887, was also general manager of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, including its coast lines. From 
June, 1889, to November, 1895 he was engaged in railway expert 
work. He was receiver of the Atlantic & Pacific (now part of the 
Santa Fe) from February, 1896, to July, 1897, and from that 
time until 1903 was president of the Los Angeles & Pasadena 
Electric. 





The British government has accepted, as completely satisfac- 
tory, the proposals now made for the international control of the 
projected Trans-Persian line for linking up the Russian and 
Indian railway systems. The British government has throughout 
strongly upheld the necessity of absolute equality of British, 
Russian and French control in the undertaking, and when, some 
weeks ago, the arrangements proposed were thought not to meet 
this view, certain modifications were suggested, and some mem- 
bers of the Russian group came to this country last week in con- 
nection with this phase of the situation. A formal memorandum 
has now been drafted and submitted to the British government, 
and has been accepted as being completely satisfactory. The 
business of completing the survey of the Trans-Persian line, and 
of obtaining the necessary concession from Persia, will soon be 
taken in hand, and it is hoped that this may be completed within 
a few months, as a great portion of the route has already been 
surveyed. The question of the break of the gage between Rus- 
sian and Indian systems, on which the Indian government has 
already expressed its views, is one of the many questions to be 
settled, but no difficulty is likely to arise over this matter, as 
Russia is quite prepared to meet the views of India. 
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Equipment and Supplies. 





LOCOMOTIVE BUILDING. 





THE Granp Trunxk has ordered 15 switching locomotives from 
the Canadian Locomotive Works. 


Tue LiconierR VALLEY has ordered 1 consolidation locomotive 
from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Tue NorTHERN Paciric has ordered 10 switching locomotives 
from the American Locomotive Company. 


Tue MicuicAN ALKALI has ordered 1 six-wheel switching 
locomotive from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Tue East Broap Tor Rartroap & CoAL ComMpaANy has or- 
dered 1 mikado locomotive from the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works. 


Tue ImMpeRIAL GovERNMENT RAILWAYS OF JAPAN have ordered 
24 Mallet locomotives (0-6-6-0) from the American Locomotive 
Company. The dimensions of the cylinders will be 15% in. and 
241%4 in. x 24 in.; the dimension of the driving wheels will be 
49 in., and the total weight in working order will be 141,000 Ibs. 





CAR BUILDING. 





Tue LitcHFieELp & Maptson is said to be in the market for 200 
steel gondolas. 


Ture LenicgnH VALLEY & NAvIGATION CoMPANY is in the market 
for 175 mine cars. 


Tue Granp TRUNK is in the market for 2,000 thirty-ton box 
cars and 50 tank cars. 


Tue New York, New Haven & Hartrorp has ordered 26 pas- 
senger cars from the Pullman Company. 


Tue Orecon Execrric Raitway is in the market for 25 60-it. 
electric passenger coaches and six 60-it. electric combination 
passenger and baggage cars. 


Tue BattrmoreE & Onto has ordered 1,000 steel underframes 
from the Ralston Steel Car Company and 400 steel underframes 
from the Pressed Steel Car Company. 


Tue SouTHERN Raitway, mentioned in the Railway Age 
Gazette of June 21 as being in the market for 200 box cars, 150 
automobile cars and 100 flat cars, is now in the market for 650 
box cars and 150 flat cars. 





IRON AND STEEL. 





THe CANADIAN NorTHERN is said to be in the market for 
10,000 tons of rails. 

THE Pere MArguette will 
tons of 90-Ib. rails. 

Tue PrortA & Eastern has ordered 6,000 tons of rails from 
the Illinois Steel Company. 


soon be in the market for 5,000 


Tue LoursviLLe & NASHVILLE has ordered 12,000 tons of rails 
from the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company. 





SIGNALING. 





New Installations of Block Signals, Interlocking, Telephones for Train 
Despatching, Etc. 

The Washington, Baltimore & Annapolis Electric has just put 
in service (at 4 a. m., June 24) 13.2 miles of single track auto- 
matic block signaling, the apparatus for which was installed in 
30 days. The line equipped is the division between Naval 
Academy Junction and Annapolis. There are nine a. c. track 
circuits, seventeen semaphore signals, sixteen light signals, and 
two switch indicators. Desiring to have this signaling in service 
for the traffic incident to the Democratic Convention, which 
opened June 25, the company awarded the contract to the Union 
Switch & Signal Company on May 6; the first shipment of 
material arrived on the ground May 23, and the signals were in 
operation on June 21, a highly creditable record. 
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Supply Trade News. 


Frank M. Gilmore, president of the E. D. E. Company, Chi- 
cago, has been made agent for C. H. Whall & Co., Boston, 
Mass., with office in Chicago. 





The Brownell Company, Dayton, Ohio, maker of automatic 
and throttling engines, boilers, feed water heaters, etc., has 
opened a branch office in the Oliver building, Pittsburgh, Pa., in 
charge of B. S. Rederer. 


The Scullin-Gallagher Iron & Steel Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
has let contracts for the construction of its No. 3 chipping shop 
and building, which will be 100 ft. x 600 ft. The three 10-ton 
cranes for this building were recently ordered from the Alliance 
Machine Company, Alliance, Ohio. 

Gilbert H. Pearsall, secretary of Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, 
Chicago, has been made a vice-president of the Jacobs-Shupert 
United States Firebox Company, Coatesville, Pa., and Charles 
Brearley Moore,  vice- 
president of the Amer- 
ican Arch Company, 
New York, has resigned 
that position to become 
a vice-president of the 
Jacob-Shupert company. 
Mr. Pearsall will be in 
charge of the New York 
office of the Jacob- 


Shupert company. He 
still retains his position 
as secretary of the Ry- 
erson company, with 
which concern he _ has 
been connected _ since 
May, 1901. Since Janu- 


ary 1, 1905, he has been 
in general charge of the 
sales of that company. 
In 1887 Mr. Pearsall en- 
tered the service of the 
Erie, with office at 
Owego, N. Y. From 
1891 to 1897 he was 
chief rate clerk of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, and from 
1897 to 1899 he was chief clerk in the traffic manager’s office of 
the Indiana, Illinois & Iowa, now a part of the New York Cen- 
tral Lines. From 1899 and 1901 he was city freight agent and 
freight agent of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western. In May, 
1901, he resigned his po- 
sition with that road to 
go to the Ryerson com- 
pany. Mr. Moore will 
have charge of the west- 
ern sales department of 
the Jacob-Shupert com- 
pany, with office in Chi- 
cago. He was born in 
McComb, Ill, in 1874, 
and received his primary 
education in the public 
schools, graduating in 
1891 from the Kewanee, 
Ill, high school. In 
1895 he graduated from 
the Lake Forest Uni- 
versity and then went to 
the Northwestern Uni- 
versity law school, from 
which he graduated in 
1898. In 1900 he organ- 
ized the Columbia Boiler 
Company to make house 
heating apparatus and 
boilers. In 1902 he organized the American Locomotive Equip- 
ment Company, of. which he was general manager and a di- 
rector until 1911, when he was made president of the com- 
pany. Mr. Moore shared in the organization of the American 





G. H. Pearsall. 





C. B. Moore. 
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Arch Company in 1910 and was made vice-president and a di- 
rector of that company. In 1911 he organized the Boss Nut 
Company, Chicago, of which he is now a director. Mr. Moore 
has invented and developed a number of locomotive devices, 
of which his brick arch is the best known. 


The Strauss bascule bridge design has recently been adopted 
by the Canadian Northern. for a 101 ft. single-leaf, double-track 
bridge over the Assiniboine river at Winnipeg, Man.; also for a 
96 ft. single-leaf, double-track bridge over Rainy lake; and by 
the San Antonio & Aransas Pass for a 39 ft. 9 in. single-leaf, 
single-track bridge over Corpus Christi bay. 


W. L. Allison, of the Franklin Railway Supply Company, De- 
troit, Mich., has been made general sales manager of the Amer- 
ican Arch Company, New York, with office in Chicago. Mr. 
Allison will hereafter represent both companies. F. T. Heffel- 
finger, of Minneapolis, has been elected vice-president of the 
American Arch Company, succeeding C. B. Moore, resigned, to 
go to the Jacobs-Shupert United States Fire Box Company, 
Coatesville, Pa., as vice-president. 


John Gill, who was superintendent of motive power of the 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville from 1901 to 1910, has been 
made manager of the Permanent Manufacturers’ Exhibit of 
Railway Supplies and Equipment in the harpen building, Chi- 
cago. Mr. Gill served as machinist apprentice, machinist, gang 
boss, locomotive fireman and locomotive engineer on the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy at St. Louis, and was later employed 
on the Rock Island as locomotive engineer, roundhouse fore- 
man, machine shop foreman, general foreman and master me- 
chanic. 


The Imperial Car Company, Hamilton, Ont., has been organ- 
ized with $6,000,000 capital to erect a car building plant on a 
50-acre site on the water front east of Hamilton. The com- 
pany will make wooden and steel freight cars. The contract for 
the construction of the plant and equipment will be let at once. 
The capacity of the plant will at first be 30 cars a day, and later 
will be increased. Among the directors are W. G. Rose, di- 
rector of the Dominion Steel & Iron Company, Montreal, Que.; 
G. H. Cohan, president of the Western Canada Power Company, 
Montreal; Sir Henry Pellatt, Toronto, Ont., and Basil Magor, 
president of the Magor Car Company, Passaic, N. J. 


The Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., the Equitable Trust Company, New York, the Stone 
& Webster Corporation, Boston, Mass., and William Morris 
Imbrie & Company, New York, have formed a syndicate and 
have bought the controlling interest in the Electric Properties 
Company, New York, from the Westinghouse Machine Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa. This purchase was made to put the Elec- 
tric Properties Company on a better paying basis and to make it 
more active in the development of the electrical properties and 
in the acquisition of new properties. This would enlarge the 
market of the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany. No new financing will be done immediately, and the 
officers and directors will remain unchanged for the present. 


The annual report of the American Car & Foundry Company, 
New York, for the year ended April 30, 1912, shows that the net 
earnings were $2,839,231, as compared with $4,234,789 in the pre- 
ceding year, a decrease of $1,395,558, after the deduction of 
$1,354,519 for renewals, replacements, repairs, new patterns, flasks, 
etc. President F. H. Eaton says that while the net earnings are 
smaller than in 1911, nevertheless they are gratifyingly large 
when there is taken into consideration the conditions with which 
all industries dependent in any degree upon the operations of the 
railways have had to contend. The railways remained out of the 
market for new equipment for a very considerable part of the 
year, and when buying was actively resumed it was on a keenly 
competitive basis with a narrow margin of profit. The company 
begins the fiscal year 1912-1913 with all its plants, including the 
four steel passenger car plants, operating with a comfortable 
volume of orders. The company has taken advantage of the 
general slackness existing during a part of the year to make a 
thorough overhauling of various plants, the expenditure for 
which has been charged in part against the reserve for that pur- 
pose and in part to current earnings. From the reserve for the 
construction of and additions to steel car plants there has been 
expended during the year $478,386, for additions to the Berwick, 
St. Charles, St. Louis, Madison, Wilmington and Chicago plants, 
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leaving at the close of the fiscal year in this account the sum of 
$799,408. The regular 7 per cent. dividend was paid on the pre- 
ferred stock and 2 per cent. on the common stock, and $139,231 
was added to the surplus as compared with $784,789 added in 
1911. The total surplus as of April 30, 1912, was $24,876,576. 
At the annual meeting in Jersey City on June 27 the officers of 
the company were all re-elected. 


Charles F. Uebelacker, Charles N. Black and William von 
Phul have been made partners of Ford, Bacon & Davis, New 
York, engineers. Charles F. Uebelacker graduated from Prince- 
ton University in 1899 as electrical engiueer. During the next 
few years he was chief engineer of the Short Electric Railway and 
the Brush Manufacturing Company, Cleveland, Ohio; electrical en- 
gineer of the Consolidated Traction Company, Newark, N. J., 
and chief engineer and manager of the Peckham Truck Com- 
pany, Kingston, N. Y. In 1899 he went to Ford, Bacon & Davis as 
vice-president and general manager of the Elmira Water Light 
& Railroad Company, Elmira, N. Y. In 1901 Mr. Uebelacker 
went to the New York office of Ford, Bacon & Davis, where 
he has been chief engineer since 1902. Charles N. Black gradu- 
ated from Princeton University as electrical engineer in 1890. 
During the following few years he was superintendent of the 
shops of the Brush Manufacturing Company and manager of 
the New Haven, Conn., factory of the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. In 1899 he went to 
Ford, Bacon & Davis as chief engineer, which position he held 
until 1902. Mr. Black was in charge of the conversion of the 
Kansas City cable system into an electric railway. When this 
work was completed in 1902 he was made vice-president and 
general manager of the Kansas City Railway & Light Company, 
which position he held until 1907, when he was made vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the United Railroads of San Fran- 
cisco, which position he now holds. William von Phul graduated 
from Tulane University in 1891 as mechanical engineer. Dur- 
ing the next ten years he was general superintendent of the 
Louisiana Electric Light Company and of the Edison Electric 
Light Company, New Orleans, La., and also of the New Orleans 
& Carrollton Railroad, Light & Power Company. He was then 
made general superintendent of the Cincinnati Gas & Electric 
Company. In 1905 he went to Ford, Bacon & Davis, with office 
in New Orleans. Mr. von Phul is also president of the Amer- 
ican Cities Company. 





TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 





Cuicaco & ALton.—The passenger department has issued an: 
attractive folder describing the summer resorts reached by the 
Alton and its principal connections. 


STEEL VALvES.—The Nelson Valve Company, Chestnut Hill,. 
Philadelphia, Pa., has published a very full booklet on Nelson 
steel valves, giving illustrations, diagrams, descriptions and 
prices. These valves are made in a large variety of designs. 
for different purposes. 


VANADIUM STEELS.—The American Vanadium Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has published an 80-page booklet on Vanadium Steels, 
giving information on the experience with these steels up to date. 
This booklet describes the various compositions and heat treat- 
ments, and includes tables of tests. 


Snow Piows anp Cars.—The Russell Car & Snow Plow Com- 
pany, Ridgway, Pa., has published a catalog of its snow plows, 
crane cars, gondola cars, combination baggage and express cars, 
etc. This catalog includes illustrations, brief descriptions and the 
principal dimensions of these cars. 


SouTHERN Raitway.—The industrial department of the South- 
ern Railway has just published a 32-page illustrated booklet on 
Fruit Growing in the Southeast. Naturally, in the space de- 
voted to the subject, details of land cost and the adaptability 
of particular localities to particular fruits can only be suggested. 
The booklet, however, sketches a quite alluring situation in re- 
gard to the possibilities of profitable fruit raising in the terri- 
tory reached by the Southern Railway and its affiliated lines. 
The booklet is well illustrated by actual photographic views, some 
of which show orchards of a size which suggests Oregon or Cali- 
fornia rather than Virginia or North Carolina. It is a booklet 
that is well worth looking over by anyone who is interested in 
the agricultural development of the United States. 











Jury 5, 1912. 


Railway Construction. 


New Incorporations, Surveys, Etc. 


Americus, Tirton & ATLANTIC.—Incorporated in Georgia 
‘with $100,000 capital, to build from Americus, Ga., south to the 
‘Georgia-Florida state line, about 100 miles. The line may 
eventually be extended to Jacksonville, Fla. The incorporators 
include J. S. Shingler, Ashburn, Ga., and H. H. Tift, Tifton. 

ATLanta & Macon (Electric).—A contract has been given 
to the South Atlantic Contracting & Construction Company, At- 
lanta, Ga., it is said, to build from Atlanta, Ga., southeast to 
Macon, 88 miles. H. N. Randolph, secretary, Atlanta. (June 
21, p. 1589.) 

CANADIAN NorTHERN.—This company has under construction 
853 miles of new lines, as follows: Montreal, Que., to Hawkes- 
bury, 58 miles; Ottawa, Ont., to the Ottawa river, 32 miles; west 
from Ruel, Ont., 100 miles; east from Port Arthur, 108 miles; 
branch lines and extensions in Alberta and Saskatchewan, 400 
miles; British Columbia, 75 miles; Sydenham, Ont., to Ottawa, 
80 miles, and is also relaying track on the main line west, 200 
miles. Extensive harbor and terminal improvements are being 
carried out at Port Mann, B. C.; the plans have been approved 
and work is to be started soon on large terminal shops and yards. 
The Montreal, Que., terminals and tunnel are to be completed 
in 1914. 

The route of this company’s entrance into North Toronto has 
been approved subject to one slight change. The route follows 
the line of the Canadian Pacific from a point east of Yonge 
street to Eglinton avenue, thence southeast to a connection with 
the Canadian Northern Ontario. 

CENTRAL IpAHO.—See Oregon Short Line. 

Cuicaco, MILwAuKEE & St. PauL.—This company has let con- 
tracts for second-track work from Hopkins, Minn., to Cologne, 
23 miles, to A. B. Cook & Co., St. Paul; and from Twin Brooks 
S. Dak., to Summit, 15 miles, to John Marsch, Chicago. 

CHICAGO, SPRINGFIELD & Catro.—Incorporated in Illinois with 
$10,000 capital and headquarters at Chicago to build from Chi- 
cago, south to Springfield and Cairo. The incorporators include 
D. P. Phelps, M. C. Myers, C. G. Fox, J. T. Darling and W. C. 
Gregory, all of Chicago. 

CoLtorapo & SouTHERN.—An officer writes that the improve- 
ments to be carried out on the line from Orin Junction, Wyo., 
south includes replacing 56 Ib. rail with 85 Ib. rail on 35 miles. 
and constructing a four-stall temporary engine house and a 50 
ton coal chute at Hartville Junction. H. W. Cowan, chief engi- 
neer, Denver, Colo. (May 17, p. 1139.) 

Georcia Coast & PrEpDMOoNT.—This company has made a mort- 
gage and plans to build an extension from Darien, Ga., to 
Brunswick, 15 miles. The work is to be started about July 15. 

GreorciA Roaps.—Plans are being made, it is said, to build 
from Macon, Ga. west to Waverly Hall, about 70 miles. 
Trackage rights may be secured for a section of about 15 
miles over the Macon & Birmingham. The Macon Chamber 
of Commerce, and S. W. Hatcher, are interested. 

Gutr, Texas & WEsTERN.—An officer writes that a contract 
has been given to the Texas Building Company, Fort Worth, 
Tex., to build an extension from Jacksboro, Tex., south to Sale- 
ville, 23 miles, where connection is to be made with the Weather- 
ford, Mineral Wells & Northwestern. The contract provides for 
the completion of the line ready for operation, with the exception 
of the rails and fastenings, which have already been bought. 
(June 14, p. 1364.) 

Huntineton, Ricomonp & Hamitton.—Incorporated in Indi- 
ana with $100,000 capital to build from Huntington, Ind., south 
via Bluffton, Portland and Union City to Richmond, 98 miles. 
The directors include S. H. Bracey, L. Brandenburg, F. A. Dolph 
and F. Bimmel. 

Iron County CErntTRAL.—Incorporated in Missouri, with 
$60,000 capital, to build a six-mile line from Bixby, Mo., to 
timberlands. The incorporators include L. T. Carroll, D. A. 
Bixby and A. B. Brigham, St. Louis, Mo. 

Mexican Paciric—Financial arrangements are said to be 
made to build between Balsas, Guerrero, Mex., and the Pacific 
ports of Acapulco and Zihuatanejo, with a branch to Urupan, 
Michoacan, in all about 580 miles. Preliminary surveys have 
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been made and sections of the line have been located. Several 
miles of grade has been constructed from Acapulco. The plans 
call for building two large cement docks, one at Acapulco and 
the other at Zihuatanejo. The concession from the Mexican 
government requires that the work shall be finished within 
seven years from the signing of the contract, and the company 
plans to finish all the work within five years. A large force oi 
men are to be put at work within the next few months. Connec- 
tion is to be made at Balsas with the Cuernavaca division of the 
National Railways of Mexico, and the branch line will connect 
at Urupan with the Morelia division of the National Railways of 
Mexico. The route is through a mountainous section. MM. 
Thomson, president, Seattle, Wash.; Joseph Castlelot, vice- 
president, and Henry Weiss, general manager, Mexico City. 
(April 5, page 824.) 

Missouri Paciric.—An officer writes regarding the reports that 
St. Louis Iron Mountain & Southern from St. Louis, Mo., south 
to. Texarkana, Ark., 494 miles, is to be double tracked that the 
company does not contemplate at present carrying out this work, 
but will double track the part of the line where the traffic is the 
heaviest. Double track is being put in between Bald Knob, Ark., 
and McAlmond, nine miles; 100-lb. rail is being used. When 
the work now under way is completed, the Iron Mountain will 
have 19114 miles of double track. The company does not con- 
template at the present time the construction of an extension to 
New Orleans, La. Work on the extension from West Memphis, 
Ark., southwest to Marianna, is partly completed. This work 
has been seriously interfered with by high water from the 
Mississippi and the St. Francis rivers. That entire division has 
been under water for about two months past, and the company 
was only recently able to resume work on the track. The line 
will probably be completed and put in operation in three or 
four months. E. F. Mitchell, chief engineer, St. Louis, Mo. 


NATIONAL RAILWAys oF MExiIco.—See an item on New Con- 
struction in Mexico under General News. 


NorroLkK & WeEsTERN.—An officer writes that there is no truth 
in the report that second track is to be laid near Farmville, Va. 
The only double-tracking work under way is being carried out 
on the eastern end between Gilmerton, Va., and Suffolk, also 
between Nottoway and Burkeville, and between Evergreen and 
Phoebe. C. S. Churchill, chief engineer, Roanoke, Va. 


OrEGON EASTERN.—See Oregon Short Line. 


OrecoN Suort Line.—Work is.now under way on the Teuton 
Basin branch from Ashton, Idaho, southeast to Driggs, 3714 
miles. The Central Idaho is building from Richfield, Idaho, 
west to Taft, 58 miles; the Salt Lake & Idaho is building from 
Burley, Idaho, southeast to Kelton Summit at the Utah-Idaho 
state line, 60% miles. The line has been graded and is ready 
for track laying, but construction work has been suspended, due 
to an injunction of the United States government. This line 
will eventually be extended southwest, it is said, to a connection 
with the Southern Pacific at Saline on the Ogden-Lucin cut- 
off. Work is also under way on the Southside line from 
Nyssa, Ore., south to Homedale, Idaho, 26 miles. This line is 
eventually to be extended, it is said, to Buhl, the present ter- 
minus of the Twin City Falls branch. The Oregon Eastern is 
building from Vale, Ore., southwest to Dog Mountain, 139 miles. 
This is to be the first section of a line through central Oregon, 
and there will be several tunnels and numerous bridges on the 
line. Double-tracking work is also being carried out from Ogden 
south to Farmington on the last 20% miles. This work com- 
pletes the double-tracking from Salt Lake City, Utah, north to 
Ogden. Plans are now being made for building several other 
new lines on which construction work has not yet been au- 
thorized. 

QuanaH, Seymour, Dustin & RocKxrort.—An officer writes 
that a contract has been entered into by this company with E. 
Cowperthwaite and associates, of London, England, to finance 
and build this line from Rockport, Tex., on the gulf coast, to 
Belton. This work is to be finished within two years, and the 
section from Belton to Quanah, near the Oklahoma state line, is 
to be finished within three years. L. E. Walker, president, Aus- 
tin; R. Y. Walker, chief engineer, Belton. (March 29, p. 781.) 


St. Lours, Iron Mountain & SouTHern.—See Missouri 


Pacific. 
Satt LAKE & IpAHO.—See Oregon Short Line. 
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TENNESSEE Rai_roap.—Organized in Tcnnessee with $10,000 
capital to build from Iron City, Lawrerce county, Tenn., north- 
west to Olivehill, Hardin county, about 40 miles. The incor- 
porators include C. N. Brady, R. D. Baker, I. L. Pendleton, 
W. W. Collin and J. H. De Witt. 


Texas Roaps.—Plans are being made to build from Corsi- 


cana, Tex., southeast to Palestine, about 60 miles. G. R. 
Turner is the promoter. 
ViRGINIA-CAROLINA.—An_ officer writes that. plans call for 


building an extension south from the mouth of the Green Cove 
creek following the course of that creek through Washington and 
Grayson counties, Va., thence along Horse creek in Ashe county, 
N. C., up the North Fork of New river and along Buffalo creek 
via Jefferson, to Elk Cross Roads (Todd) on the county line 
between Ashe and Watuga counties, thence to Boone. It has not 
yet been definitely decided when bids will be asked for the work, 
which will be largely through a mountaincus section. The com- 
pany expects to develop a traffic in forest products, agricultural 
products, ore and coal. P. W. Early, chief engineer, Abingdon, 
Va. (June 28, p. 1627.) 

Wuite SucpHur & HuNTERSVILLE.—Incorporated in West Vir- 
ginia, with $30,000 capital, to build from White Sulphur, W. Va., 
northeast to Huntersville, about 40 miles. The incorporators 
include F. A. Hauck, Ronceverte, W. Va., and W. B. Bunting, 
Baltimore. 





RAILWAY STRUCTURES. 


3ALLSTON, N. Y.—See Boonville, N. Y. 

BELLEFONTAINE, Outo.—The Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis has approved contracts for improvements to its shops 
and yards at this point to be made this summer, at an estimated 
cost of $178,000. 

BoonviL_e, N. Y.—Applications have been made by the State 
Highway Commission to the New York Public Service Com- 
mission, Second district, asking for the elimination of railway 
grade crossings as follows: New York Central & Hudson 
Rivet in Boonville, Oneida county, and in the town of Canton, 
St. Lawrence county; New York, Ontario & Western in Hast- 
ings, Oswego county, and the Delaware & Hudson in Ballston, 
Saratoga county. The state’s proportion of the cost for the 
removal of these crossings is to be paid from the good roads 
fund. 

Brewster, N. Y.—The New York Public Service Commis- 
sion, Second district, has ordered the elimination of the New 
York Central & Hudson River grade crossing in the town of 
Southeast, near Brewster, Putnam county. The highway is 
to be carried under the tracks by means of a subway. The 
state’s proportion of the cost of this improvement will be paid 
out of the good roads fund. 

Canton, N. Y.—See Boonville, N. Y. 

Councit Biurrs, Iowa.—The Chicago & North Western will 
build a new freight station at an estimated cost of $42,000, to 
replace the old building which was burned last winter. 

HARTVILLE JuNcTION, Wyo.—See Colorado & Southern under 
Railway Construction. 

Hastines, N. Y¥.—See Boonville, N. Y. 

HAWKINSVILLE, Ga.—The Gulf Line will put up a brick pas- 
senger station, it is said, at Hawkinsville. 

MonTrEAL, Que—See Canadian Northern under Railway Con- 
struction. 

Port Mann, B. 
Construction. 

St. Paut, Minn.—The Chicago Great Western is preparing 
plans for a new bridge to be built over the Mississippi river at 
St. Paul, 742 ft. long. There will be seven plate girder spans 
and one 190 ft. vertical lift truss span. 

TEXARKANA, TEX.—The Kansas City Southern has announced 
that a new passenger station costing from $125,000 to $150,000 
will be built immediately. 

TRENTON, Ont.—Residents of Trenton have voted to grant to 
the Canadian Pacific a free site for a roundhouse and station on 
condition that Trenton is made a division point. The station, 
vard and shops are to be located in the eastern part of the town 
and in part of Sidney township. 


C.—See Canadian Northern under Railway 


Vor. 53, No. 1. 


Railway Financial News, 





CENTRAL Paciric.—Final arrangements have been made and the 
last of the 1911 issue of 50,000,000 francs ($10,000,000) have 
been officially listed on the Paris Bourse. 


CHESAPEAKE & Ouio oF INDIANA.—This company, all of whose 
stock is owned by the C. & O., has increased its stock from 
$5,000,000 to $6,000,000. Of the new stock, 132,706 is to be issued 
for capital expenditures already made. 


Cuicaco & ALton.—E. A. Worthington, recently elected presi- 
dent, has been made a director, succeeding J. Steuart MacKie, 
resigned. 


Cuicaco, Mempuis & GuLtr.—The United States district court 
has overruled the demurrer of the C. M. & G,, in a proceeding 
brought by the Illinois Central to enforce an option of the 
Illinois Central to buy the C. M. & G. One of the grounds 
on which the demurrer was filed was that the option was 
against public policy and against the interest of the public. 
The agreement, as claimed to be by the Illinois Central, was, 
that should the Chicago, Memphis & Gulf be extended to con- 
nect with any other line than the Illinois Central, the I. C. 
was to have an option purchase. 


CONNELLSVILLE State Line.—See Western Maryland. 


Fort Dovcr, Des Moines & SoutHeRN.—The United States 
district court has authorized the issue of $800,000 receivers 
certificates. The proceedings of the sale are to be used to 
pay off $720,000 receivers’ certificates now outstanding, and 
to make improvements costing $80,000. 


Georce’s CreEK & CUMBERLAND.—See Western Maryland. 


GreorciA Coast & PiepmMont.—F. J. Lisman & Co., New York, 
have bought a block of the company’s $3,500,000 authorized 5 
per cent. bonds of April 1, 1912-1962. 


New York, Ontario & WeEsTERN.—Directors have voted not 
to pay a dividend for the year ended June 30, 1912. There 
is $58,113,982 stock outstanding, of which the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford owns $29,160,000. Since 1906, the 
N. Y¥. O. & W. has paid annual dividends of 2 per cent. In 
a statement issued by the management, it was said that the 
year’s gross earnings were estimated at $8,500,000, or about 
$800,000 less than in the previous years, and that the final sur- 
plus available for dividends would be about $470,000, which is 
less by $670,000 than the surplus available for dividends at the 
end of the 1911 fiscal year. 


NorFoLk SouTHERN.—Stockholders have authorized a bond issue 
of $5,456,000 for the acquisition and extension from Raleigh, 
N. C., to Charlotte, of the Raleigh, Charlotte & Southern 
properties. 


PerE MaArguette.—No cash has been provided for interest due 
July 1, on the outstanding $5,000,000 six per cent. debentures. 
These debentures were the ones issued to preferred and com- 
mon stockholders in the reorganization of 1907. 


St. Louis, Iron Mountain & SoutHern.—To facilitate the 
execution of the new $200,000,000 refunding mortgage, seven 
New York directors of the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & 
Southern have resigned, and have been succeeded by seven 
residents of Arkansas. This temporary change has _ been 
made to comply with certain requirements of the Arkansas 
state laws. 

ToLtepo TerminaL R. R—D. C. Moon and E. J. Chamberlin 
have been elected directors, succeeding C. E. Schaff, resigned, 
and Charles M. Hayes, deceased. H. B. Ledyard has also 
been elected a director. 

WesTERN MaAryLAnp.—The Cumberland extension, which con- 
nects with the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, will be operated under 
the names of the George’s Creek & Cumberlsnd and_ the 
Connellsville State Line. 





The railway from Toledo, Chile, to Vallenar is nesring com- 
pletion. The total length of the line is 104 miles, 32 miles of 
which are still to be constructed. 





